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A Louisa County, Iowa, Club Boy—Page 21 


Honest Dollar Bill Before Congress—See Page 3 
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Read the words —THEN 
TASTE THE COFFEE 








“EIGHT O'CLOCK corte 


»>MILD AND MELLOW 














Reading words about coffee is instructive 
and helpful—so long as you don’t forget 
to let your ¢aste be the final test. 

It was this testing-by-taste that made 
the A & P Coffee Trio far outsell any 


other three coffees on earth. 


* 














There is no coffee freshness equal to the virgin 
RE D C iR C L E COFFEE freshness of oven-fresh coffee, ground before your 
RICH AND FULL-BODIED eyes. Here are three blends of fresh coftee, differ- 


ent in flavor to cover the entire range of coffee 








tastes, but each of unsurpassed quality. We be- 
lieve you will find one of them the best coffee 
you ever tasted. And remember, the coffee you like 
best is the best for you, no matter what it costs. 
The A & P Coffee Trio, far outselling any other three 
coffees, have become the National Standards of Quality. 


N ¢ 

EIGHT O'CLOCK i:0.sv 1 Qi. 
¢ 

RED CIRCLE RICH AND FULL-BODIED 9 5b. 
¢ 

VIGORO US AND WINEY BOKAR VIGOROUS AND WINEY 29. 


Packed in the bean, ground fresh in the store. 
: Bokar also packed “‘steel-cut’’. 

















The Coffee to suit your taste 


COFFEE SERVICE 


ER GLUSTVELY A A chee FOO D STORES 
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The federal reserve banks are buying 

federal securities at the rate of 
$25,000,000 a week, in an effort to 
start the price level up. 


Opposition of farm organizations at 
Washington to federal sales tax on 
necessities resulted in removal from 


the bill of sales taxes on most food 
products. 


South Dakota reports that eleven mil- 
lion dollars are needed for seed 
loans this spring. 


Lespedeza, a legume used on acid 
soils where other legumes won't 
grow, is not recommended for terri- 
tory north of the Ohio river or north 
of the middle of Missouri, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, 


The general commodity price level 

went up for the first time in many 
months the second week in March 
Using 1926 as 100, the general price 
level increased from 62.9 to 63.3. Both 
agricultural and non-agricultural ley. 
els advanced slightly. 


According to treasury officials, more 
than half the money withdrawn 


from banks during 1931 consisted of 
bills of $100 denomination or more 


A Polk county, lowa, farmer tells us 

that to prevent anemia in s 
pigs, cut a square of sod and feed 
to each sow and litter every day. A 
shovelful of clean dirt will help 
the sod isn’t easy to get. 





The Jefferson county, lowa, cattle 

cases will be transferred to Appa 
noose county for the next term of 
court. Ten cases of alleged conspi: 
acy in cattle deals remain to be tried 


United States exports of bacon 

this year were one-third as 
as last year in the same period. Ex 
ports of lard were 18 per cent less 
than a year ago. Exports of hams and 
shoulders were 50 per cent less than 
a year ago. 


Will Hummel, farmer living near A 
lison, recently sold a pair of 
year-old Belgian geldings to C1 
Underhill, of Marengo, for $375. This 
pair won fifth place at the natior 
corn husking contest at Grundy ¢ 
ter, last fall. It will be remembered 
that the first prize team at Grun 
Center sold shortly afterward 
over $500. 
lowa History Week will be celebrat 
ed April 18-23. The Iowa Historical 
Society will broadcast programs deal 
ing with Black Hawk and the treaty 
of 1832, over WSUI, that week. In 
September of 1832, the Black Hawk 
purchase provided for white settlers 
a strip of land fifty miles wide west 
of the Mississippi. 


Cost of feed at the livestock market 

at South St. Paul is being cut as 
follows: Hay by $5 a ton, corn 30 
cents a bushel, bedding 10 cents a 
bale. Yardage charges are increased 
Farm groups are asking for cuts at 
all markets to bring feed costs i0 
line with actual market costs 


The British Parliament is consider 

ing a guaranteed price on wheat 0! 
$1.031%4 to the grower. This would be 
reduced if wheat production i 
creased beyond the usual figure. The 
bill passed the house by 428 to 55, 0 
the ground that “general r« el 
was impossible until agriculture was 


assisted.” 


Livestock breeders lost a chan: 
experiment with inbred cattl 
a herd that had been inbred f 
years was sold for slaughter in D 
ware county, lowa. The cattle lookt 
more like buffalo than farm stock 
the bulls had long manes, long 
tops, heavy forequarters and sloping 
slender hindquarters. 





A dairy marketing program for low 

is to be drawn up by a committ 
authorized by the last convention 
the Iowa State Dairy Association ale 
appointed by President Freder 
Larrabee, of Fort Dodge. The co! 
mittee is as follows: J. H. M 
manager of Des Moines Cooperaul 
Dairy Marketing Association; R. ‘ 
Kinsley, of McGregor, president 
lowa State Creamery Association, 
Dr. A. G. Black, head of the agricut 
tural economies section at Iowa Stale 
College; George Godfrey, of Kossu@ 
county, farmer member of the low 
Board of Education, and D. E. R0o& 
ers, manager of the Jesup Cooper 
tive Creamery. 
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—— 


JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher 


Published every other Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
Copyright, 1932, by the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. All persons are warned 
,cainst reproducing any part of the con- 
tents of this paper without giving credit 
by adding: ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 for 
| two years, bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
i tion. $4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
On Tuesday, March 
16, the representatives of the 
three great farm organiza- 
tions gathered together in 
Washington to plan their 
fight before the house com- 
mittee on banking and currency for the Hon- 
est Dollar. Ed O’Neal, president of the Farm 
Bureau, came down to Washington laden with 
telegrams, letters and posteards which had 
poured into his office in response to his radio 
appeal. Fred Brenckmann, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Grange, had been in Wash- 
ington for some time and reported that the 
situation in the house of representatives was 
much more favorable than any of us had hith- 
erto suspected. Simpson, president of the 
Farmers’ Union, urged us to get in touch with 
Senator Owen, senator from Oklahoma from 
1907 to 1925, and for twelve years chairman 
of the senate committee on banking and cur- 
reney. Owen joined us in conference, and 
then we all went around together to call on 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, who declared his great 
interest in Our movement, and stated that, 
while his organization had not as yet given 
the matter any intensive study, it was suffi- 
ciently sympathetie to send one of its legis- 
lative representatives to attend the hearing. 
The following day, Wednesday, March 17, 
came the hearing before the house committee 
on banking and curreney—a hearing which 
brought forth many surprises. First and fore- 
most, many of us discovered that the most 
active members of the committee had given 
the monetary problem a most intensive study 
and were willing to go farther in remedying 
the defeets of our banking system than any of 
us had dared hope. All of the congressmen 
present at the hearing seemed to be extraordi- 
narily sympathetic, as well they 
night be, because each of them 
had been receiving thousands of 
letters from an intensely suffer- 
ing constituency—a constituency 
that had become tired of slow- 
moving half measures and now 
demanded sudden action. 


Why the Idleness? 


Ed O’Neal opened the state- 
ment on behalf of the Farm Bu- 
reau. He said: 

“We have increased our pow- 
er of mass production beyond 
any other nation in the world. 
We have plenty of skilled labor 
and competent management. In 
the face of these basic facts, why 
are millions of people who are 
capable and willing to work now 
imngry, and cold and home- 


? 
less? 





“Our monetary system is 
broken down. Our money, in- 
Stead of being a servant of agri- 
culture, commerce and industry, 
facilitating the free exchange of 
foods and services, has become 
the oppressor, and thru its in- 
ability properly to function has 
brought the distressing condi- 
uons of today. 

_*The total indebtedness of ag- 
Neulture today is fourteen bil- 
‘on dollars. Agriculture can 
hever pay off that indebtedness 
in dollars that have suddenly 
taken on gigantic proportions in 
relation to the commodities of 
the farm... 


or Honest Dollar 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


‘*In asking that congress give us an honest 
dollar, we are not asking that we abandon our 
standard. We want gold to be back of the dol- 
lar, but we want it to be back of an honest 
dollar. We are merely asking that congress 
exercise the power vested in it by the consti- 
tution, which says that congress shall have the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. ... Congress is not now fulfilling and 
never has fulfilled its obligation under the 
constitution. We ask that you regulate the 
value of our money so that money itself will 
not distort the exchange value of commodities 
but will serve as an accurate medium of ex- 
change. Our Honest Dollar does not seek to 
fix prices, it seeks only to restore our general 
commodity price level to a basis comparable 
to the price level at which our enormous debts 
were contracted and to stabilize its value at 
that level. ... 


Freed From Banker Control 


‘We are asking that our monetary system 
be freed from banker control. Thomas Jeffer- 
son had a clear vision when he said: ‘I sin- 
cerely believe that banking institutions are 
more dangerous to liberty than standing 
armies.’ ... 

‘*We now seek to nationalize the national 
banking system and to put into law a man- 
date to the Federal Reserve Board, first, to 
bring upward our general price level to 1926, 





and, second, to use its pow- 
ers to stabilize the price lev- 
el at that point. ... 

‘““We want the United 
States federal reserve 
tem to be as free from short- 
sighted, selfish banker econ- 
trol as is the Bank of England. This is the 
most important and vital question before the 
nation today. If congress does not fulfill its 
constitutional obligation to the one hundred 
and twenty-five million souls of this country, 
we are going before the nation on this great 
issue.’” 

I went on myself in the afternoon and pre- 
sented much the same kind of material as our 
readers have read from time to time in this 
paper. The first part of my presentation was 
to a considerable extent educational in na- 
ture, and I was then much interested in dis- 
covering, thru questions asked by the members 
of the committee, that they were intensely 
eager to report out a definite bill, a bill which 
they hoped would raise prices at once. 

I was asked to talk about House Bill 10517, 
which had been introduced on Mareh 15 by 
Congressman Goldsborough, of Maryland. 
This bill provides, first, that, ‘‘The Federal 
Reserve Board and the federal reserve banks 
are hereby authorized and directed to take all 
available steps to raise the present deflated 
wholesale commodity level of prices as speed- 
ily as possible to the level existing before the 
present deflation, and afterward to use all 
available means to maintain such wholesale 
commodity level of prices.’’ And, second, 
that, if the methods used by the federal re- 
serve system in raising prices to the pre-defla- 
tion level and stabilizing them there, should 
result in dangerously lowering the gold re- 
serves, the official price of gold might be 
changed to enable the reserves to go farther. 
Congressman Prall, of New 


sys- 



















































York, asked me if I thought this 
bill, if enacted into law, would 
reduce unemployment. In reply, 
I presented him a chart indiecat- 
ing that whenever prices were 
rising unemployment decreased, 
and that whenever prices were 
falling unemployment increased. 


Necessity of Action 


Charles R. White, of the New 
York Farm Bureau, started his 
testimony by saying that it was 
forty years ago when he first ap- 
peared in this committee room 
in the capitol to testify on be- 
half of stabilizing the money 
system. When the war elosed, 
White immediately saw the ne- 
cessity for taking action thru 
the money system to prevent 
what would otherwise prove to 
be a colossal calamity, but for 
many years he was a voice ery- 
ing in the wilderness, unable to 
convince his own organization of 
the pre-eminent importance of 
this problem. In the annual 
Farm Bureau meeting in 1930, 
however, he was able to put thru 
a special resolution calling for 
the appointment of the commit- 
tee for ‘‘stabilizing the unit of 
value. ”’ 

White came out flat-footedly 
against the short-sighted specu- 
lative banker control of the 
price system and highly com- 
mended House Bill 10517 as 
the kind (Concluded on page 25) 
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EDITORIALS 


Isn’t 18% HAT is deflation 

costing the farm 
Interest a debtor? L. J. Taber, 
Bit High? master of the National 


Grange, figures it out 
that a dollar borrowed on the average price 
level of the last fifteen years must be repaid, 
on today’s price level, by $2.25. Or that a 
farmer, borrowing at 8 per cent, is really be- 
ing forced to pay 18.8 per cent as a result of 
the deflation. 

Let’s see how it works out for specific 
vears. If you borrowed at 8 per cent as re- 
cently as 1929, the drop in the price level is 
making you pay interest at the rate of 18.4 
per cent. If you borrowed at 5.5 per cent in 
1925, you are really paying 12.25 per cent 
when you allow for shrinkage in farm prices. 
Or if you are still carrying a 5 per cent loan 
secured in 1919, you are paying an interest 
rate of 17.5 per cent. 

No wonder there is farm sentiment behind 
the bills aimed at inereasing the price level 
so that a farmer will only have to pay back 
one dollar for every dollar he borrowed. 


Terracing F ANY of our readers 
° drive near Bethany, 

To Halt Soil Mo., this spring, we sug- 
Washing gest they visit the soil 
erosion experiment farm 

located there. Hundreds of farmers from 


Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas already 
have seen this interesting farm with its sys- 
tem of terraces and other experimental ero- 
sion controls. Some good erosion control work 
also can be seen in a number of counties in 
southern Lowa. 

Erosion is gradually getting more and more 
attention, especially among the older farmers 
who, year after year, have seen rains carry 
away the best soil in their fields and leave 
behind a network of gullies and yawning 
ditches. Of course, there is a lot more to 
wise erosion control than terracing and dam- 
building. We also must consider proper ecrop- 
ping systems and reforestation of the poorer 
sections. Yet it is a good thing to get aequaint- 
ed with terraces as soon as possible. They ean 
be a real factor in halting erosion on our bet- 
ter soils. 

The main purpose of the terrace ridge is to 
conduct the drainage water around the hill- 
sides to outlets where it will do no damage. 
With a series of properly built ridge terraces 
on a slope, there is little gully erosion, sheet 
erosion is cut to a minimum, there should be 
no difficulty in operating farm implements 
and no reduction in eropping area, since crops 
grow on ridges as well as between. Altho com- 
paratively new in the corn belt, terraces have 
been spreading thru the southern states until 
today there probably are about 15,000,000 
terraced acres. 


HESE 

people to stop hoard- 
ing have been, as a whole, 
rather Hoard- 
ing is being reduced, but 
folks have been told it is un- 
Money is coming out of 


appeals — to 


The Best 
Way to Stop 
Hoarding 


useless. 
not because 
patriotic to hoard. 
hiding because the price level has ceased to 
fall, because new legislation has helped banks, 
and because, for both reasons, banks are safer 
than they have been since the last deflation 
started. There course, the well 
justified fear of many that money hid around 
the house will invite robbery. 

Robberies have seared money back 
into circulation, tho we are still getting re- 
ports from farmers who took their money out 
of the bank only to have bandits get it. Even 
closed bariks pay dividends; bandits never do. 
Certainly it is folly to keep any amount of 


is also, of 


some 


“many dozen eggs, ete. In 


cash on hand. Pay up taxes in advance, buy 
government bonds, or use the postal savings 
bank if you still have qualms about the local 
bank. 

But even tho banks are safer than they 
have been since the depression started, the ex- 
perience of the last two years is going to re- 
new the public demand for some system of 
guaranteeing bank deposits. It is obvious, of 
course, that no guarantee system can stand 
up in the face of a rapidly declining price 
level. If a banker lends up to $60 on property 
worth $100 and the price level is eut in two, 
so that the property is worth only $50, there 
are bound to be bank failures, and all a guar- 
antee system can do is to help wreck the banks 
that would otherwise have survived or throw 
huge costs on the tax-payer. 

The basic step in preventing bank failures 
is to get a stable price level. Given that, it 
should be possible to work out a state and 
federal plan whereby deposits would be in- 
sured. The comptroller of the currency re- 
ports that losses to depositors in all the na- 
tional banks which failed from 1865 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1931, were only $55,000,000, on an 
aggregate deposit turnover of $400,000,000,- 
000. The loss, therefore, was only $1.37 out 
of every $10,000 of deposits. This is a record 
over a period that includes the long depres- 
from 1864 to 1896, the break of 1920, 
the break of 1929, and the following years of 
depression. 

State banks have lost more, but in a sur- 
prising number of eases state banks have paid 
out close to 100 cents on the dollar. Many, 
indeed, were closed, not because of any weak- 
ness, but because of community panic, a panic 
which would have been impossible in case 
deposits had been guaranteed. 

Better prospects for rising prices and the 


sion 


rediscounting of slow paper have stabilized 
the situation. Yet the memory of the last few 
vears is going to stay vivid for a long time. 
We will be wise to act soon, to make sure that 
we don’t run into similar trouble in a few 
vears from now. The first step is to enact 
legislation looking toward a stable price lev- 
el; the second step is to find ways of insur- 
ing the safety of deposits. Why not take 
them at once? 


Paying Taxes N IOWA reader 
writes : 


With Corn 
And Hogs 


I notice you suggest 
that the fair cash rent 
for ordinary lowa farm 
land is thirty pounds of hogs, plus three 
bushels of corn, plus three pounds of but- 
ter, plus three dozen eggs. Why don’t you 
push this idea farther and suggest paying 
taxes—as well as salaries of publie offi- 


cials—in terms of farm products? 





If money were a fair measure of value, 
there would be no need for the cash rent plan 
such as we have suggested. But inasmuch as 
we now have a ‘‘dishonest dollar,’’ which is 
no longer a fair measure of value, it may be 
more and more necessary to express values in 
terms of farm products. If present prices 
were to continue for another year, it would 
be well worth while to consider the advis- 
ability of paving taxes in dollars representing 
the purchasing power of so many bushels of 


-corn, plus so many pounds of hogs, plus so 
| 


like manner, we 
may find it necessary to express the wages 
of our school teachers in terms of corn, hogs, 
We hope that the bankers 
"4 into 


butter and eggs. 
are finally able to put 
the dollar. It is much easier to do business 
with money than it is with commodities. But 
if money continues to misbehave as it has 
during the past two years, it may be neces- 
sary to express all of our values, including 
taxes, interest, salaries, wages, ete., in terms 
of a commodity dollar. 


honesty’ back 


Government OST people, and 

° especially most of 
Aids for our farmers, fail to real- 
Business ize how extensively goy- 


ernmental power has 
been used to help the business interests of the 
United States. Our system of corporation and 
banking laws gives business an extraordinary 
control over our whole economic situation. In 
addition, there are various railroad laws and 
the tariff. When agriculture is helped the 
least bit by the government, it is irritating to 
hear the protests from business men who fail 
to realize how much they themselves have 
been helped continuously over the years. 

Our attention was especially focused on 
this matter recently when a hearing was held 
before the Iowa Railway Commission to as- 
sess uniform truck rates on household goods, 
It appears that many of the smaller truckers 
have been eutting rates. Both the railroad 
folks and the larger truckers want the power 
of the Iowa government to step in and set 
uniform rates. 

The railroads are still forced to pay wages 
which are much more than twice the pre-war, 
and they are still trying to invoke the power of 
the Cummins-Esch railroad aet to bring about 
a freight schedule which will enable them to 
cet a 51% per cent return on their investment 
in addition to paying high wages. It is hard 
for the railroad people to realize that farm 
labor is now only about one-fourth as high as 
railroad labor, and that a farmer who owns a 
truck primarily for his own use will be will- 
ing to do some hauling for a neighbor at a 
price lower than seems fair either to the rail- 
roads or to the commercial truckers. 

As this situation continues, both the rail- 
roads and the commercial truckers are going 
to meet some competition from farm-owned 
trucks which will make them very unhappy. 
They will try to invoke government help to 
stop what they regard to be unfair competi- 
tion. This unfair competition will cease, in 
our opinion, only when farmers are again get- 
ting a fair share of the national income. 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, when he appeared before the Rail- 
road Commission in this matter, was asked, 
on cross-examination by a railroad attorney, 
if he thought it was fair for farmers, just be- 
eause their business was in a bad condition, 
to communicate their disorganization to other 
businesses by unfair and unregulated compe- 
tition. Our answer was a decided ‘‘ Yes!” 
While we sympathize with the desire of other 
businesses to invoke the government to attain 
stability, we do not propose to see that sta- 
bility attained in any way at the expense of 
the farm, by taking away from the farmers 
their ability to compete on the basis of their 
labor costs and standards of living. 

Railroad unions have used the stabilizing 
power of the government to regulate their 
wages. Railroad owners, with the consent of 
the shipping public, have used the centraliz- 
ing power of the government to regulate rail- 
road freight rates. All of these things have 
been done in a spirit of justice to bring about 
a fair distribution of income and cost to the 
different factors involved. 

Unfortunately, the stabilization’ which 1s 
now so dear to the hearts of both the railroad 
workers and the railroad owners ean never be 
perfected as long as the farmers are not get 
ting a square deal, and as long as there are 
good highways, trucks can be purchased, and 
farmers have votes. This controversy betweel 
the railroads and the farm-owned trucks has 
a significance which is greater than appears 
on the surface. 

It should not be understood from this that 
we are in favor of trucks over railroads. The 
point is that we don’t want government pow 
ers invoked prematurely at the expense of 
the farmers. 
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Money F agriculture and busi- 

ness are to survive, if 
Must Be Made the banks are to receive 
Available money from those who 


owe them, money must 
be made available for the legitimate needs of 
both agriculture and business. Neither busi- 
ness nor agriculture can do business as it 
should be done without financial support. 
Credit and confidence must be restored. 

The national government has changed its 
policy. The Reconstruction Finanee Corpo- 
ration bill, providing two billion dollars if 
eredit is extended ‘n the usual way, will mean 
twenty billion dollars to business an< agricul- 
ture. The Steagall-Giass bill, making ‘t pos- 
sible for the banks to get 'oans on paper that 
has heretofore been ineligible for rediscount 
at the federal reserve, means ceany more mil- 
lions of dollars for loans. 

A few years ago, the policy of che national 
vovernment was to force liquidation. The 
legislation recently passed shows the change 
of attitude; in fact, the secretary of the treas- 
ury, Ogden Mills, has plainly said that forced 
liquidation has gone too far and has told the 
banks of the country that it is up to them to 
make use of the legislation that has been 
passed and extend eredit. If the banks will 
obey this injunction with as much alacrity as 
they did the injunction to force liquidation, 
they will help themselves and likewise busi- 
ness and agriculture. In other words, the 
banks will make it possible for business and 
agriculture to pay the money they have bor- 
rowed if they are aided to go ahead and 
transact business normally. 

We have a lot of sympathy with our banker 
friends. They have been up against an ex- 
ceedingly difficult proposition, but with the 
new legislation that has been passed by con- 
gress, and with the change in attitude of the 
national government, which we have pointed 
out above, they are now in an entirely differ- 
ent situation, and they can help themselves 
and every one else if they will take advantage 
of the opportunities that are now theirs. It 
is no time for reckless loans, but it is time to 
extend eredit where the conditions justify it. 
Such extension of credit will do more than 
anything else to restore confidence in the 
banks, and that is one thing that is very much 
needed. It will likewise restore the confidence 
of business men and farm folks in themselves 
and give new courage to those who have been 
successful in both business and agriculture 
and who have not been able to get financed 
as they usually have been in order to be suc- 
cessful. 

Is it not time for the banks to get together 
and formulate a policy that will be sound and 
helpful for the banks and likewise for agri- 
culture and business? Broad-gauge banking 
Was never more important than it is today. 
It means the salvation of the banking situa- 
tion and likewise of the agricultural and busi- 
ness situation. Congress, by its aid, has made 
it possible for hoth banking, agriculture and 
business to go forward, but all the legislation 
in the world will not do any good unless the 
banks take advantage of it in a way which 
will be of benefit to their customers as well 
as themselves. 


ROM the Panhandle 

of Texas thru west- 
ern Kansas to the Da- 
kotas is a great area 
characterized by a fairly 
rich soil strong in lime and short in moisture. 
There has been much talk about summer fal- 
lowing in this region, but judging from Mis- 
cellaneous Cireular No. 81, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, recently 
Published, we would say that it is much bet- 
ter practice for these folks to grow corn than 
to summer fallow. The best rotation appar- 
ently is corn, oats and wheat. The corn belt 
ls interested in this because of possible future 


Corn Instead 
Of Summer 
Fallowing 








Odds and Ends 

















MICHIGAN school teacher told me an 

interesting story about the country 
school situation in his state. It seems there 
is no minimum wage law in Michigan, and 
some of the school districts are hiring school 
teachers for as little as $30 a month. The prize 
example is the case of the thrifty school di- 
rectors who took a man out of the poor-house 
and got him to teach school merely for his 
board and room. 

I told the Michigan teacher about our ex- 
perience in Iowa, where we have a compul- 
sory advance in teachers’ wages after they 
1ave had two years’ experience. It seems 
there are a number of cases where good teach- 
ers who would be willing to teach at their old 
wage have been compelled to give up their 
jobs because of this compulsory advance un- 
der the state law. 

It is now becoming apparent that under 
our present monetary and economie systems, 
minimum wages can become a bad thing. I 
would expect all the school teachers of Lowa 
to be with this paper whole-heartedly in its 
efforts to bring about an ‘‘honest dollar,’’ 
beeause, if the price level is not inereased and 
stabilized at a higher point, it will be neces- 
sary to repeal some of the state provisions 
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Write Your Congressman 


The fight for the Honest Dollar is 
now on in dead earnest. Read on page 
3 the report from Washington by Henry 
A. Wallace, and then sit down at once 
and write to your congressman to get 
behind the Honest Dollar bill, which at 
the moment is known as H. R. 10517. 

Guy Bush, who is in Washington for 
the specific purpose of watching the 
progress of this bill, will tell you in our 
next issue about the testimony of the 
federal reserve authorities concerning 
the measure. 

This is the opportunity of the farm 
west to make its weight count in start- 
ing a “reflation” to send the general 
commodity price level up, reduce the 
burden of debts and taxes, and aid in 
the return of general prosperity. 

Write your congressman today! 


“+4 ihe 





affecting teachers’ salaries when the legis- 
lature meets next winter. 

All of us want justice, but when the whole 
world becomes entangled in an impossible 
mess, and certain classes of society are able 
to withhold themselves temporarily from the 
smash, they must not be surprised when their 
protective walls begin to give way. It is easy 
for the class thus threatened to fight back in 
a rather angry, irritated fashion. The school 
teachers are doubtless too intelligent to do 
this, and will understand the real cause of the 
trouble. I have found, however, that certain 
of the salaried classes do not appreciate even 
yet what is going on. 


HEARD recently from Mr. Tiemann, who 

runs a corn testing laboratory over in IIli- 
nois. In a recent issue, I asked for reports as to 
the seed corn situation, and he replies that in 
their laboratory they have now run tests on 
1,000 bushels of corn, testing six kernels from 
each ear. He says the germination this year is 
exceptionally good, running around 97 per 
cent, but that this year, like last year, there 
is an unusual amount of trouble with fusa- 
rium and diplodia. Twenty-two and one-half 
per cent of the kernels this year showed diplo- 
dia and 13.6 per cent showed fusarium. Last 
year, 14 per cent of the kernels were affected 
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with diplodia, which is nearly twice the 
usual infection, but the dry, hot weather last 
fall increased this to 22 per cent. Inasmuch 
as most of lowa suffered somewhat more from 
drouth and heat than Illinois last fall, it 
would not be surprising if the lowa corn 
showed even more trouble. Mr. Tiemann 
writes: 

The dead seed is practically all diplodia 
kernels, and that means trouble usually. 
A dead diplodia kernel in a hill with two 
healthy kernels will damage the whole hill 
if cold, wet weather sets in. A frozen 
dead kernel will not act similarly. Be- 
sides, in a normal season I find diplodia 
averages about 8 per cent, whereas this 
year it is over 22 per cent. In my opinion, 
the two successive hot, dry summers have 
increased diplodia dry rot spores, and 
these were carried everywhere, resulting 
in less resistance in practically all corn 
plants. 

The comments of Mr. Tiemann would sng- 
gest the importance this year of either giving 
all seed corn a careful ear by ear test or treat- 
ing it with one of the mereury dust com- 
pounds, which can be applied at a total ex- 
pense per acre of not more than 5 cents. 


HE wife of one of the finest ministers I 

know, who lives in one of the larger lowa 
towns, writes to take issue with my suggestion 
that there should be a 5 per cent tax levied on 
the incomes of salaried people, to form an 
unemployment fund. She says: 

Some time ago, you mentioned a 5 per 
cent tax on the salaried man. I hated to 
hear you suggest that to farmers, who al- 
ready have little enough understanding 
of the home where every bit of food comes 
from the grocery. 

There certainly seems to be a wide gulf 
between the ‘‘white collared man’’ and 
the farmer. I would have the farmers re- 
member that a very large number of sal- 
aried men have had their ineomes cut, 
more than most people realize. Then al- 
most every one of that class who is will- 
ing to admit it seems to have had some 
loss in legitimate investment, due to the 
present depression. 

What the farmer won’t realize, how- 
ever, is that in the days when he was 
selling his products at sueh good prices, 
our salaries were being raised at a pa- 
thetically slow rate, so that the salaried 
men could keep going only with the great- 
est difficulty. Suppose we were coining 
money now—which we’re not—it would 
only be just our turn. You know all this, 
of course, but won’t you remind the farm- 
er so that his outlook on the problems of 
the city won’t be quite so lacking in un- 
derstanding? 

This lady is decidedly intelligent and hag 
the highest motives, and I am quoting from 
her letter merely to illustrate how impossible 
it is for the salaried classes, at the present 
time, to have any conception of what a ter- 
ribly hard time the unemployed, the farmers 
and the small business men are now having. 
Her letter more than ever convinces me that 
those of us who are fortunate enough to get the 
same salary that we got two years ago should 
be willing to pay a 5 per cent tax, partly to 
help us realize more definitely just what is 
going on in the world now and partly to build 
up a relief fund. Doubtless this particular 
family is already giving voluntarily its 5 per 
eent, and more too, toward charitable enter- 
prises. However, I must confess, after read- 
ing a letter of this sort, I become extremely 
depressed about the possibility of the differ- 
ent classes of our society ever being able to 
treat each other fairly. 

When the very finest classes of our citizen- 
ship instinctively arrive at a selfish, short- 
time conclusion, what can we expect from the 
ignorant classes which have been trained by 
hard circumstances in nothing but selfishness 


all their lives? HENRY A. WALLACE 





The Bible is not a history of individuals, nor yet 
@ history of nations, but a history of the kingdom 
of God.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Hunting Hogs Which 
Are Profit-Plus 


Twenty New Litters Tried Out at Ames 
in Swine Record of Performance Work 


O FARMER needs to be told that there 
N is a difference in the way hogs gain 

and in the amount of feed which each 
requires for each one hundred pounds of in- 
crease in weight. We learned that much long 
ago from looking over the feed-lot fence. 
What we do need to know is where and how 
to find outstanding strains of pigs within 
breeds which will gain economically and rap- 
idly and yet produce a careass of high cut-out 
value. From experience, we have learned that 
some litters can put on a pound of flesh for 
each three and one-half to four pounds of feed 
eaten, while others have to eat as much as six 
pounds of feed to gain this pound. We also 
have noticed that some pigs seem 
to have an inherent ability to con- s 


must have farrowed seven living pigs, and an 
older sow eight living pigs, before their off- 
spring could be entered. 

The results of the first three years’ work 
showed, as was expected, a rather wide varia- 
tion in gaining ability, feed requirements per 
unit of gain and the proportion and quality 
of carcass produced. However, there were a 
number of litters which turned in an unusu- 
ally favorable margin or difference between 
cut-out value and feed cost, thus indicating to 
some extent the superiority of their blood- 
lines in pork production. These results were 
reported in 1931 in the Iowa Station Bulletin 
No. 277. 
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may be obtained free by writing to the experi- 
ment station at Ames. As was the case in re- 
leasing information on the first records, 
year ago, only the names of the breeders of 
litters in the top one-third are given. 

In the latest test, the largest margin be- 
tween cut-out and cost of gain, $4.47 per hun 
dredweight, was returned by a litter of Du- 
roes entered by Sam Roberts & Son, of Jeffer- 
son, lowa. 

The Roberts pigs were sired by Golde: 
Colonel and farrowed by Choice Sen’s Beauty. 
The sires, Golden Sensation, Great Orion Sen- 
sation, Stilts King’s Choice and Stilts King 
also appear in the pedigree. The Roberts lit- 
ter was outstanding in having the largest av- 
erage daily gain (1.54 pounds), the least va 
riation (standard deviation: 0.017) in gain 
among the four pigs entered, the lowest intake 
of feed (345.7 pounds) for each one hundred 
pounds of gain, the lowest cost ($5.76) pet 
hundred pounds of gain, and the largest mar- 
gin, It is rather interesting to note, however, 
that these pigs with an average cut-out value 
of $10.23 per hundred pounds live weight, 
were below the average ($10.33) for thi 
twenty litters on test. Yet excellence in 

economy of gain was still sufficient 


a to leave the greatest margin. 





vert a high percentage of this gain eee 
into the high-priced cuts of loin, 
ham and bacon, so as to return a 
large margin between cost and 
value. At the same time, there are 
also many individuals among the 
common run of hogs that turn in a 
much poorer performance. 


A Promising Attempt 


A Measure for Pigs Too 


f With the invention of the Babcock test, it became pos- 
' _sible to really measure the butterfat production of cows. 
’ Much improvement in dairy breeding operations came as a 
-result of this excellent yardstick. 
- Men producing other kinds of livestock have since taken 
' the cue from the dairyman, and now we have the swine in- 


Based on a comparison of mar 
eins again, the second ranking lit 
ter was from a eross of a Poland 
boar on a Yorkshire sow, made by 
J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa, This 
boar is from a strain of Polands 
which have been used to produce 
several other outstanding litters. 


Miller Litter Third 


_dustry interested in Record of Performance work. Litters 


It is of special interest to swine 
gvrowers, therefore, to view again 
the progress of the Swine Record 
of Performance work, which is the 
most recent and promising attempt 
to find  high-producing swine 
strains. QOur readers will recall 
how this work, patterned after the 
twenty-vear-old) Danish breeding ; 


; from various strains are put on test and fed under identical 
"conditions, to determine which ones excel in rate of gain, 
cost of gain, value of carcass and margin between cost and 
'value. The Swine Record of Performance work attempts to 
‘do for the hog man what the Babcock test has done for 
‘dairying. Latest results of this type of work at the lowa 
goxperiment station are discussed in this article. 


Next among the top one-third o! 
the pigs was the Poland China lit- 
ter entered by Edwin A. Miller, ot 
Rock Valley, Iowa. These pigs. 
sired by Miller’s A Wonder A 
and farrowed by Miller’s Quee 
11th, come from a growthy strai 
which will attain considerable size, 
ape. but which Mr. Miller reports ca 





system, was started at several state E* 
and national experiment stations 

four years ago. During the first three years 
at the lowa station, at Ames, forty-four pure- 
bred and crossbred litters were tried out. Four 
two barrows and two sows, from nomi- 
nated and accepted litters, were sent in by 
different breeders to be fed out and killed 
under controlled conditions, Unprolific 
strains were eliminated to some extent right 
at the start by the requirement that a gilt 


pigs, 


Improve the Blue Grass With 
Plant Food and Cultivation 


66 LUE GRASS pastures aren’t what they 
B used to be,’’ a long-time resident of 
Warren county, Iowa, remarked to me 
a few days ago. ‘*They don’t make as quick 
nor as big a spring and fall growth. They will 
seed out at six or eight inches high, instead 
of one and one-half or two feet, as the same 
pastures did thirty or forty years ago. They 
sutfer more from dry, hot weather. They are 
slower to start their fall growth, and they 
don't seem to make the meat and growth on 
animals they used to do,’’ he continued, as I 
displayed an interest in this seemingly ecom- 
monplace subject. 

Here we have the main facts concerning 
lowa’s third most important crop, permanent 
pasture. No care and twenty to eighty years 
of close grazing have brought about the con- 
dition of low yields, poor sod, less nutritious 
grass and greater injury during unfavorable 
weather on nineteen-twentieths of lowa’s per- 
manent blue grass pasture land. 

Can the pastures be brought back to their 
former production? And if so, will the cost 
be within range of what we can afford? 

I believe that test work and actual practical 
experience in Iowa and surrounding states 


During the past year, twenty new litters 
were tried out in the test pens at Ames. Again 
the pigs were fed and handled as nearly alike 
as possible. All ate corn, protein supplement 
and mineral mixture from self-feeders. As 
each one reached 225 pounds, two barrows and 
one gilt were slaughtered and their careasses 
evaluated. The final results of the fourth year 
work are released in Leaflet No. 28, which 


be readily finished out at the 
handy weight of 225 pounds. 

The next four highest margins were made 
on pigs which were entered by the anima! 
husbandry section of Lowa State College, t: 
obtain information on the college bloodlines 
which will be used in a future in-breeding 
and line-breeding program. These four lit 
ters showed but very little difference in 
margin ($4.01 to $4.10) in feed cost and in 
value of all cuts. 


Overhauling Pastures 


By JAY WHITSON 


indicate clearly that they ean be brought back 
and at a cost that we can afford to pay. 
There are four parts to a complete **come- 
back’? program. They are cultivation, adding 
plant food, seeding in other grasses and leg- 
umes and a plan of management that will give 
the grass a chance to regain its former vigor. 


Manure and Limestone 


First in importance, on much grass land, is 
the addition of plant food. Manure has done 
and will do wonders. On many naturally fer- 
tile and mineral-rich pastures manure will 
take care of most of the plant food needs. 
However, on a majority of the acres in blue 
grass in Iowa and the surrounding states, 
limestone applications will bring even greater 
returns than manure, if this is followed up by 
seeding some clover, sweet clover or alfalfa 
with the grass stand. 

On soils low in phosphorus, the addition of 
phosphate in some form also will do surpris- 
ing things in inereasing yields. However, 
liming should be the first step in the program 
unless the soil is not acid. 


Cultivation alone pays on many pastures 
altho the beneficial results of disking or disk- 
ing and harrowing only are slower to appea! 
than when combined with manuring or lim- 
ing. Seeding in red clover, sweet clover or al- 
falfa, at the rate of three or four pounds p 
acre, is a sound practice if they have a cha 
to make good. Seeding only on bare spots 
on the poorest-producing places usually stands 
a one-to-ten chance of making good. 

However, if the seeding is done after disk- 
ing or other method of surface cultivation, 
and especially after manuring and liming 01 
poor ground, the chances of its getting a foot 
hold are greatly improved. 

Even if you do add plant food, eultivate 
and reseed, much good will be done by work- 
ing out a plan of management for the perma- 
nent pasture. If feasible, the land in blue 
grass should be divided and the fields rotated. 
Or the legume pasture that comes in the crop 
rotation can be used to lighten the load on the 
blue grass. The simplest way is to use one 
field for the first part of the pasture season. 
the other field for late season. This gives both 
early and late pasturage, if not overstocked, 
and gives the plant a chance to store up re- 
serves in the meantime. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD * 


Gang of Hive Sent Up 


Two Chickens, One Howl, a Shotgun 


and a Doctor Trap Thieves 


WO chickens, two wom- By W. 
en, three men, a farmer 
with a shotgun that was 
jaded, two sheriffs who acted 
promptly and a small town doctor 
who wasn’t afraid to use his tele- 
phone, ruined a gang of poultry 
thieves in Jasper county last fall. It 
took several attorneys, four trials and 
alot of jurors to complete the two- 
act drama of night life in Iowa, but 
today five thieves are working for 
the state of Iowa, all because they 
thought easy money could be made 
stealing chickens. 
Carl Woody, farmer, living near 
Newton, had just retired one night 


last fall when he heard strange 
poses coming from his poultry 
house. Altho he had put in a busy 


day on his farm, he decided to get 
up and see what was wrong. He 
got out his flashlight, armed himself 
with a shotgun and started out to 
the barnyard. 

Cautiously, he approached the 
poultry house. Flashing his light thru 
a window, he was more than sur- 
prised to see a man busy gathering 
chickens off the roost and putting 
them in a sack. 

“Come out of there!” 
Woody. 

The thief wasn’t quite ready, it 
seemed. 

“Come out or I’ll shoot!” Woody 
commanded. 

Again no reply or action from the 
thief. 


demanded 


Something Had Happened 


This was too much for Woody, so 
he poked his shotgun thru the open 
window and pulled the trigger. Noth- 
ing happened the first time, and 

S Woody then let go with another load 
of shot thru a closed door. 

A healthy howl echoed from the in- 
terior of the house. Woody knew 
something had happened. 

The thief limped out of the door 
and Woody ordered him to keep mov- 
ing. Across the barnyard they went, 
the thief ahead and Woody prodding 
him with the gun barrel. Woody’s 
father lived nearby, and it was the 
intent of the farmer to force the 
thief over there so the father could 
telephone to Sheriff George Kelly, 

at Newton. 

Then something else happened. 
While this parade was taking place 
in the farmyard, the echo of the 
shots and the thief’s howl had at- 
tracted his waiting companions. Sud- 
denly, two men appeared and jumped 
on Woody’s back. 

In the exciting battle which fol- 
lowed, Woody came out fourth best. 
He was knocked down and kicked in 
the face, while the thief and his two 
Companions made a quick get-away 
in a waiting automobile. 

But Carl Woody wasn’t whipped, 
even tho he had been kicked around 
@ bit. He rushed to his telephone, 
called Sheriff Kelly, and carefully 
reported all clues. 

The scene for act two of this Oc- 
tober night drama now changed to 


a 
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Service Bureau Editor 


A farm 
winged 


and beat the farm- 


rious state 


E. DRIPS' Lucas county. Down at 
Williamson, Doctor W. C. 
Fisher, who had put in a 
busy day in the practice of medicine, 
was trying to get a bit of rest. There 
was a rap on his door, and out of 


the night came a man who wanted 
treatment for a gunshot wound in 
his leg. Doctor Fisher responded 
promptly. 


The fellow seemed to be rather 
quiet when it came to telling how 
he had been injured, and so Doctor 
Fisher decided things were not right, 
and he got in touch with the sheriff 
at Chariton. Deputy Smith came 
right out, and before the wounded 
man had a chance to make a get- 
away, Smith took him and his com- 
panions, two other fellows and two 
women with them, in custody. On 
searching the automobile, a shotgun 
was found. 

From Chariton, a telephone call to 
Newton, asking if any one was want- 
ed there, got a fast answer from 
Sheriff Kelly’s office. 

It wasn’t long until the quintet 
was back in Newton, and Woody rec- 
ognized the wounded man as the fel- 
low he had seen in his hen house. 
Further, he recognized the shotgun, 
which the gang had taken away from 
him when the scuffle took place in 
Woody’s barnyard. 

In checking up on the gang, it was 
discovered the wounded man was 
George Brown. With him were 
Charles Brown, Floyd McCuen, Edith 
Brown and Myrl Maybe. Court was 
in session, and the two women and 
the two Browns were soon convicted 
of larceny of poultry. George Brown 
was sent to Anamosa, and Charles to 
Fort Madison. The two women were 
taken to Rockwell City to serve sim- 
ilar sentences. 


Fifth Man Appeals Case 


Meanwhile, Floyd McCuen, fifth 
member of the gang who had been 
sentenced, appealed his case and de- 
manded a new trial. He claimed that 
he wasn’t in the party but was just 
“at the pump getting some water 
when the shooting took place,” and 
that he remembered nothing after 
that. 

But the new jury was firm, and 
early in March McCuen was convict- 
ed, thus making the catch of the 
sheriffs one hundred per cent. So 
a gang of five was removed from 
Jasper county for a while at least. 
Folks who felt some concern as to 
the safety of their hen houses as long 
as this gang was free heaved a sigh 
of relief. Carl Woody felt better. 
Since he is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber, a Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead reward has been divided 
between him and Doctor Fisher for 
their prompt work in aiding the of- 
ficers. 

Farmer Woody recovered the two 
chickens which the thieves had 
taken and his shotgun. “It’s been re- 
loaded and is all ready for the next 
gang that thinks my hen house is 
open to the public,” says Mr. Woody. 
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| just knowing about them won’t solve the problem we're both 


enjoy the fruits of our labor.” 
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WE'VE GOT A JOB TO DO" 


**You’ve known about this ‘job’ for a long time—and so 


have I. 
*“But—somehow or other—we’ve kept putting it off—not 


realizing how important it was. 

“However, the time has come, when—if we want to get out 
of this slump and see prosperous days ahead—we’ve got to get 
busy with a vengeance. 

“I’m talking about our farms—yours and mine. Both of us 
know that profitable agriculture depends on productive acres— 
on increased soil fertility, the “hogging down’ of corn and surplus 
grain crops—and the laying out of fields and pastures for more 
efficient operation. 

**And—both of us know—that these things cannot be brought 


about without the aid of good and well planned fencing. 


“Yes 





we've known about these things for a long time—but 


up against—the problem of added income. We've got a job to do 





—you and I—and the beginning of it is to get our fence lines in 
order. 

“What kind of fence? Well—that’s the easiest problem of all 
to solve. Time and the past experience of thousands of farmers 
have made that decision for us. Our fathers—and our grand- 
fathers before them—knew the wonderful quality of American 
Steel & Wire Company fences—and the passing years have 
proved them right. What! Was that the brand you had in 
mind? Good—then we’re all set. 


*“Ready—? So am I—let’s get started now. Tomorrow we'll 






For 30 years, Zine Insulated Fences—American, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie, Royal, and U. S. brands—have 
made good with farmers the country over—providing a stand- 
ard of service that has made farming easier and more profit- 
able. Your American Sieel & Wire Company dealer is fence 




















headquarters—and also handles Banner or Ideal U-Shape 
Steel Posts—the best foundation for your fence lines. 











AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF unrTeD|OS stares STEEL CORPORATION 


208 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 








Zine Insulated 
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HOW 
SEMESAN JR. 
INCREASES 
CORN PROFITS 


Protects seed 
against rotting. 
Permits earlier 
planting. 
Produces better, 
stronger stands. 


4 Saves replanting. 
Controls seedling 
blight. 

Reduces rots of 
roots and stalk. 
Makes vigorous, 

; healthy plants. 

Improves yield 

and quality. 
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|SEMESAN JRE, 


LG Dust Disinfectant 
’ for 








FIVE POUNDS NET 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


I'm working for 


LOWER 
GROWING 
COST 


— not waiting for 
. a HM 
a higher corn price 


a eee 


OF course you want to make 
all the profit you can from your 
corn crop. A high price will help 
you get it—but prices are always 
uncertain. The safest, surest way 
to get your full margin of profit 
is to cut growing cost per 
bushel! 

Thousands of farmers have 
found they can cut growing costs 
substantially by treating seed corn with 
Semesan Jr. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions have proved it. When Semesan Jr. 
is dusted on seed, seed-borne disease 
organisms are killed! Rotting is prevented! 
Corn seedlings grow stronger, and plants 
produce better! 

In five-year Iowa tests Semesan Jr. gave 
an average yield increase of 5 bushels an 
acre. In two-year Illinois tests, the average 
acre increase was 3 bushels. Practical 
growers in many states report increases as 
high as 15 bushels an acre! 


Seed Treating Chart Free! 


Semesan Jr. costs but 2!4c an acre. Ask 
dealer for free Seed Treating Chart for 
all crops, or write Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
Dept. 43-A, 105 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
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SEMESAN JR. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


Use CERESAN for seed grains and cotton; 
Improved SEMESAN BEL for seed potatoes; 
SEMESAN for flowers and vegetables. 











gophers 
euaranteed or your money back 
to use 
» prepaid 
7 years. 


nteresting 


ur gopher 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL Co 





Those 


VicoeuERs 


GOPHER DEATH instantly rids your 
ground squirrels, prairie dogs, etc. ; 
Handy tablets, safe, | 
1,000 tablets $1.50; or 300 | 
Sure death to gophers. Fa- | # 
pt Jour Grugsist or write today. | FREE BOOKLET—Tells you—shows you why thousands of 
OK e Y Tee. 
+» Ft. Dodge, lowa | wyatt mFc. co., 428 Sth St., Salina, Kansas 







Bucks, Elevates, Loads Wagons 
or stacks any crop you mow. 

& Quick action. Load dumps 
forward, works in high wind, 
no shattering. Use team or 
Ss tractor. STEEL OR WOOD FRAME. 


farm of 
results | 


Jayhawk owners are boosters. Write for these tacts 





Amazing NewSheep Shear 


Complete electric sheep-shearing machine, weighing no more than an ordinary shear- 
ing hand-piece. The only machine of its kind, designed from start to finish for 
shearing sheepand goats. Changing bottom plate makes it finest animal clipper. 


ry ELECTRIC 
4) Shearmaster ( 


Shears Sheep, Goats; Clips Cows, Horses, Mules, Dogs 
Rens on any current or 6-volt battery, as specified. Perfect balance. Easy 
grip any position. Marvelous motor. 
established and largest makers of clipping and shearing machinery. At your 
dealer's or sent direct. $2 with order, balance C. O. D. Get catalog des- 
cribing this and other models of world's greatest clipping and shearing ma- 
chine line. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company,5582 Roosevelt Rd.,Chicago. 
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on or Your Money Back 



















$25 


with 20 feet of 3 
lead rubber covered 
cord. Special volt 
ages slightly higher. 
Specify your avail- 
able current. 


Fully guaranteed by world's oldest 
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| Yes, Borneo’s An Island 
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It’s as Big as Texas and Twice as Hot 


USH and I stood onthe 
deck of the Rooseboom, 
a tiny Dutch freighter, and 
stared across the tropic waters of 
the Macassar straits. On our right 
rose the heights of the island of 


Celebes, and on our left there de- 
bauched an unintelligible haze of 
mist and green which our fellow- 


passenger, Van Leewarden, said was 
Borneo. 

“Borneo, and Celebes!” Rush said. 
“Those are names to curl the hair 
on the back of the neck.” 

“Yes, they are names, all right,” 
Van swore. “Names of what? To one 
person they mean one thing and to 
another something else.” 

Van should have known, too. He 
was one of those dogged, in-fighting 
Dutchmen who have made the islands 
of the Dutch Indies what they are 
today, and so I asked him what he 
meant. He spoke English well, as do 
most of the Dutch in that part of the 
world. 

The old Dutchman was right. To 
one young Yankee geologist who had 
spent a few months in Borneo and 
who entertained me one evening in 
his comfortable camp a few miles in- 
land, the jungle was the brightest, 
livest, greenest spot in the world—as 
it is all that, too. To him, here nature 
had shown her fairest hand, the 
prize portion of the land. He loved 
it, this island on the equator. 


“Should Have Been Buried” 

gut to his older and sourer partner, 
“This island of Borneo is simply the 
offal of the universe hung over the 
equator to dry, or to rot in this steam- 
ing stench of its own body odor. It 
crawls, this island, just like any oth- 
er filthy thing that should have been 
buried long since. Every living thing 
here is creeping and crawling. Every 
dead thing is working and spoiling 
and rotting.”’ He loathed it 

Borneo is like that. Nothing half- 
way about it, except its geographical 
position. It is half-way between the 
poles, exactly astraddle the equator. 
It is an extreme of some kind.in ev- 
ery other respect. It is so full of life 

and so full of death. It is gorgeous 
in its coloring and terrible withal. 
Its wild life is overflowing, and its 
snakes and insects revolting. Its na- 
tives are interesting, and disgusting; 
they inspire both admiration and 
compassion. Its hardwood logs are so 
hard they are most valuable, but so 
heavy they won't float down the riv- 
ers to the mills. 

A country like that can’t please ev- 
erybody. And no one visitor can ex- 
plain every side of it. I knew at the 
beginning I could not describe all of 
Borneo to my readers, and I won- 
dered which side would impress me 
most. Would I like it or loathe it? 
I liked it. 

Our first glimpse of these islands 
had come at the town of Macassar, 
island of Celebes, where we had 
joined the Rooseboom for our two- 
day ride to Samarinda, Borneo. Our 
next glimpse was in Celebes, when 
we pulled alongside a sun-scorched, 
narrow little pier that was fairly alive 
with brown people of all ages and in 
all degrees of dress and undress. 


Mostly Professing Christians 


“Those people are mostly profess- 
ing Christians,” Van explained to me 
as we saw them milling about on the 
pier. “Or pagans. Very few Moham- 
medans or Hindus here. 

“See that young chap all dressed 
up in white trousers and coat, neck- 
tie and all—even gloves, if you 
please? I’ve seen him and his broth- 
ers indulge in bloody ceremonial rites 
that would sicken you, even tho I no- 
tice you can breathe this combination 
of high fish, rotten eggs and sweat- 
ing natives without squirming. I was 
in his home village once when an old 
man died. They placed the body on a 
little, high platform to rot. 

“Yeah, that’s the way they do. It 
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doesn’t take long here, voy 


know. And while that pr 
ess was going on 
killed a water buffalo, like 


clumsy old fellow standing there with 
the naked little brown girl on his 
back. And then they all, this dapper 
young chap with the rest of ‘em. 
started clawing and tearing away at 
those hunks of fresh, warm, bloody 
meat. No, he didn’t wear gloves then 
The chief divided it up among them 
the best he could, and some of the 
head men kept hacking away at the 
carcass.” 

“They finally all fell down in 
their excitement or stupor or what. 
ever it was, and went to sleep, hug. 


ging their hunks of fresh and bloody 


buffalo against them. And as for 
the old man up on the platform! 
Well, he was most mortified, I'm 
sure, It doesn’t take long here in 


this climate. 

Next morning, we docked at Balik 
Papan, Borneo. I knew, of 
that Balik Papan is no land of head- 
hunters, any more than Oklahoma is 
Both are great oil centers. We w 
ashore and persuaded a Malay boy in 
a taxicab to drive us thru the town 
It was raining, I think it has n 
stopped raining in Borneo sinc 
visit of the original flood. We drove 


course 


1? 


past miles of “kampongs,” or r 
miles of road lined here and tl 
with areas of Chinese and Mala 


shops, districts of native residences 
built upon stilts, 
larger houses belonging to Europeans 
who usually had a complete |! 
park with wide, wet lawns and white 
washed fences and servants’ quarters 
in the rear 

We left Balik Papan that evening 
and next day were in Samarin 
Samarinda, Borneo, from where Rus 
and I planned to make our trip 
land as far as we could safely go, to 
see what we could see. 


houses isolated 


What and Where Borneo Is 


And now it occurs to me that after 
talking all this time about Borneo 
perhaps [I should tell what and where 
it is. I know that I had only a vague 
idea myself a few months before, ex- 
cept that it is where “The Wild Man 
of Borneo” comes from, and perhaps 
that is the rule 

In the first place, Borneo is an 
island, one of the Dutch East Indies, 
down there between Australia and 
Singapore, on the tip end of south 
eastern Asia. Do you place it now: 
All right, look up & map. 

It is a big island—the second lars: 
est island in the world, in fact— 
about the size of Texas. If that does 
not mean much to you, it is almost 
as big as Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma combined. The equator 
passes thru it, almost thru the cen- 
ter. It has about two million people, 
according to the most recent 
mates, altho a good many of 
“wild men” in the interior are pretty 
difficult to count. Of this population, 
only about six thousand are white 
The whites are not the only “foreign 
ers” in Borneo. There are twenty 
Chinese for every white in Borneo 

About three-fourths of Borneo be 
longs to the Dutch. The other fourth 
is commonly called Sarawak and 
a strip along the north coast whica 
belongs to England. Sarawak } 
really a sultanate, under the protec 
tion of England, but since the rajah 
is an Englishman—the only white lr 
jah in the world—any one may draW¥ 
his own conclusions as to the polit 
ical status of Sarawak. The rajab 
title is hereditary, the same as 42) 











esth 


the 


other such potentate, and has been ! 
the same unique English family for 
three generations. They rule wise'Y 
—and so blessed be Sarawak. ‘A 


together, Borneo is one of the richest 
countries in the world from the 
standpoint of undeveloped natural T® 
sources. 

We'll tell of our start inland in the 
next installment. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Visiting the Minnesotans 


Land O'Lakes Members Hear Jim Stone 


“-T*IMES may be tough, 

T but they would be a 
jot tougher for us dairymen 
if we didn’t stick together in an or- 
ganization like this.” 

Thus spoke a central Minnesota 
farmer as we stood talking in a cor- 
ner of the big auditorium in the 
Land O’Lakes creamery plant in 
Minneapolis during mid-March. His 
attitude was not exceptional. I heard 
it expressed repeatedly in similar 
phraseology among the 5,000 dele- 
gates and others, who, despite chilly 
weather, came in for the eleventh 
annual convention of the Land 
O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

“This organization represents only 
a small portion of the agricultural 
groups of the United States,” said 
John Brandt, energetic Land O'Lakes 
president, in opening the meeting, 
“put it does, however, extend the ef- 
fects and influences of its operation 
into all the principal butter produc- 
ing and distributing centers of the 
United States. They (member 
creameries in middle-west and asso- 
ciate cooperatives on west coast) 
have rounded out a complete manu- 
facturing and distributing organiza- 
tion and... have narrowed the mar- 
gin between producer and consumer 
of butter in these 


By ARTHUR T. 
THOMPSON 


farmers and others in the 
investment certificates of- 
fered by Land O'Lakes. 

Jim Stone, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, talked near noon of the 
first convention day. The Twin Cit- 
ies have been a hot-bed of opposition 
for the board, so the chairman spoke 
with unusual vigor on the success of 
Land O’Lakes organization as a co- 
operative, on the self-interest mo- 
tives of such groups as the grain 
trade in opposing the board, and on 
the difference betwecn the strictly 
cooperative development program 
and the wheat and cotton stabiliza- 
tion activities. 

In his talk, Stone said: “Unfortu- 
nately, from the standpoint of obtain- 
ing a fair appraisal by the public of 
all activities, the wheat and cotton 
stabilization operations during the 
past two years have been of a char- 
acter to attract public attention al- 
most to the exclusion of the board’s 
long-term program of cooperative de- 
velopment and entirely out ‘of pro- 
portion to their relative importance.” 

In the session on resolutions, the 
Land O’Lakes delegates urged that 
congress continue to furnish the 
Farm Board with adequate funds for 
its work in behalf of agriculture, and 
approved the giv- 





last two years of cw ~- ing of 40,000,000 
extreme depres- . bushels of Farm 
sion to the nar- Watched Co-op Work Board grain to 
rowest margin the needy, but ob- 


ever known in 
the history of the 
dairy business.” 

A. J. McGuire, 
general manager, 
reported on the 
business of the 
association, which 
in 1931 totaled 
$35,151,532.07. As 
usual, butter led 
the list of sales, 
with 95,853,938 
pounds sold. Re- 
sults of the con- 
tinued education- 
al campaign to 
raise the grade of 


cooperative 


apolis. 


nesota, 


One of the biggest mid-winter 
meetings in the 
United States is the annual Land 
O’Lakes convention at Minne- 
This article tells some- 
thing of the recent meeting, in 
March, at which were seated 
representatives from around 450 
cooperative creameries in Min- 
Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

Several news items from the 
Minnesota experiment 
also are mentioned by the writ- 
er. Data on several experiments 
will be reviewed in more detail 
in future issues. 


jected to deduct- 
ing the value of 
this grain from 
the board’s re- 
volving fund. 

I heard another 
kind of coopera- 
tive discussion in 
downtown St. 
Paul one morn- 
ing. The speaker 
was telling about 
various coopera- 
tive creameries 
out in the coun- 
try that are now 
furnishing milk 
to city consum- 


station 





butter are shown on 

in the report on 

quality; 58 per cent of all butter sold 
by the association creameries in 1931 
scored 93 or better, an increase of 3 
per cent over the previous year. 

Later, H. F. Meyer, director of 
sales, told how part of the Land 
O'Lakes butter, thru an advertising 
and merchandising policy, was being 
retailed in big eastern consuming 
centers in cartons bearing the fa- 
miliar Indian Girl trade-mark. 

“The Land O’Lakes brand is listed 
under assets in our annual report at 
the copyright cost value of $470.67,” 
said President Brandt, “but we know 
the brand is worth many more times 
that sum because of its nation-wide 
reputation.” 

Officers and delegates exercised 
their business instincts in carefully 
going over the financial report. Some 
attention centered on the _ liability 
item, “Notes Payable” (unsecured) 
of $2,761,716.89, said to represent 
money borrowed from the Federal 
Farm Board, maturing at the rate of 
$50,000 per month and drawing in- 
terest ranging from 1% to 3% per 
cent, according to time funds were 
borrowed. The association treasurer, 
Emil G. Johnson, pointed out that 
the current assets of $5,223,279.17, 
most of which could be readily con- 
Yerted into cash, were over a million 
dollars in excess of all current liabili- 
les, including notes payable. 

After paying the regular dividends 
on common and preferred stock, as 
Well as the usual dividend on pur- 
chases thru the supply department, 
there was an increase in the net 
Worth of the association of $304,- 
570.38. The officers also reported 
an increase in the membership and 
@ larger voluntary investment by 





m-- ers in competition 

with the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ - Association, 
also a farmer cooperative organiza- 
tion. It that the creameries 
are realizing a small premium by 
marketing a part of their produce in 
this fashion, but it is having detri- 
mental effects on the regular coop- 
erative milk producers. 

The Minnesota experiment station 
in St. Paul is located only a moderate 
distance from the Land O’Lakes 
creamery, so I spent several hours 
there, hearing about experimental 
work. I was especially interested in 
seeing Dr. C. P. Fitch, who has been 
in charge of extensive studies of 
Bang’s disease, or contagious abor- 
tion in cattle. There still are un- 
answered questions concerning this 
prevalent disease, but it appears that 
satisfactory control involves use of 
the agglutination test to find the in- 
fected animals, and some plan of iso- 
lation which will segregate them 
from the non-infected portion of the 
herd. 

In the swine division, I visited 
Prof. E. F. Ferrin, who is one of the 
pioneers in the Swine Record of Per- 
formance work. In talking about 
some of the Minnesota tests, I 
learned that several times it has 
been the short-coupled, chuffy type 
of hog which has been outstanding 
carcass producer. Professor 
Ferrin plans to run a series of corre- 
lation studies on measurements and 
weights of carcass cuts to see if he 
can develop a picture of the ideal 
market hog. The Record of Perform- 
ance work already has shown enough 
type contradictions to make it cer- 
tain that such a picture would be 
somewhat at variance with our pres- 
ent notions. 
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HILLS BROS CHANGED 

COFFEE-ROASTING FROM 

A GUESSING-GAME TO A 
SCIENCE 
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Controlled Roasting— 
Hills patented 
Process—roasts small 
amounts, continuously, 
under automatic control 


Bros’ 


Exact roast assured for 
every pound .. . delight- 
ful flavor never changes 


Hills Bros. developed a new way 
to roast coffee, because in ordi- 
nary, bulk-roasting methods the 
roast is governed by a man’s 
guess. And men make mistakes. 
One batch may be underdone; 
another become overdone. 
Flavor-variations naturally result. 


Hills Bros.’ 


trolled Roasting proc- 


patented Con- 


ess always makes a per- 
Instead of 
big batches, Hills Bros. 


roast a little at a time 


fect roast! 


... Without guesswork! 
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Small quantities of coffee pass 
evenly, continuously through the 
roasters. 

Every pound is done to the ex- 
act degree that develops the most 
enjoyable flavor. 

Hills Bros. Coffee can’t go 
stale! The vacuum process of 
packing coffee is the only method 
that fully preserves coffee fresh- 
ness — the air is removed from 
the can and kept out. It was orig- 
inated by Hills Bros. over thirty 
years ago. There is no magic 
about a vacuum can — it will not 
make poor coffee good, but it will 
keep good coffee fresh. 

Order Hills Bros. Coffee by 
name, and look for the Arab 


trade-mark on the can. 


As the accuracy of the hour-glass 
depends upon an even, continuous 
Gew . « 


a little at a time 


- « - so the uniform flavor of 
Hills Bros. Coffee is produced by 
Controlled Roasting —the patented 
process that roasts evenly, con- 
tinuously . . . “a little at a time.” 


© Hills Bros, 1932 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., 617 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Planting 
Time 


Is Here 


Have you protected your corn seed 
against seed-borne fungus diseases? 






Think of the time, work and money you put into your 
corn fields. If you don’t protect the seed against the 
ravages of fungus diseases, you're simply taking money 
out of your pocket and wasting hours of hard work, too. 


Barbak 111 is the Tested Method 


Now that planting time is here, disinfect your corn seed with 
Barbak 111 and have no worry about root rot or seedling blight. 
Later on, the blasting mid-summer heat will find your corn strong 
enough to hold its own. Barbak I11 is a black dust which coats 
each kernel with a film of protection and guards it against funzus 
attack through the seedling stage. Barbak-treated seed has in- 
creased corn yield as much as 18 bushels per acre. 


Costs little — 
2 ounces treat 1 bushel of seed 


Disinfecting seed with Barbak !|11 takes only a few minutes; costs 
about 2c to protect enough seed for an acre. One pound of 
Barbak I11 treats 8 bushels of seed—sufficient to plant 60 acres 
of seed corn or 30 acres of ensilage. Can you imagine any lower- 
cost insurance for your most important crop? 


Only $1.75 per pound 
4 ounce can 50c...also 5 pound can $8.00 


Be sure to ask for Barbak 111 by name. It is sold by the better 
hardware, drug and seed stores. If you can’t secure it, write us. 


American Cyanamid Sales Co. 
, New York 


”SUPER CORN SEED 
DISINFECTANT 




















STOP Coughs. Colds 
among horses this inexpensive way 


before serious trouble develops. Use 


POHRI’S 


COMPOUND. Acts on mucous membrane. 
Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. 60< 
and $1.20 at drug stores or direct, 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Ind. 
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722 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


Auto Accidents Increasing 











Increasing travel over paved highways makes adequate auto liability | 


insurance a necessity to every driver who would be safe. 


Could You Pay $10,000? 


Yes, if you have a Farmers Mutual 
policy. Public Liability is definitely 
covered by our Automobile Insurance. 
Likewise, the many hazards car owner- 
ship entails—Property Damage, Col- 
lision, Fire, Transportation, Theft, Hail 
and Tornado. All on a policy priced at 
a handsome saving made possible by 
efficient Farmers Mutual Hail opera- 
tion, 


Your responsibility as a car owner ‘s 
clearly stated by law—your responsi- 
bility to loved ones is too great to de- 
fine. The purchase of our Automobile 
Insurance protection very easily may 
prove the finest investment you have 
ever made. Only a few dollars may save 
you thousands. See our agent today. 
He will be glad to explain our policy 
fully without obligation. Or write— 


W. S. Rutledge, Assistant Secretary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Smith-Hughes boys helped sponsor a community show and short 
course at Radcliffe in February. 


Our 


Friendly Chatter 
HAVE been disappointed in not 
receiving a number of letters 

from our boys telling about “stunt 
nights” that have been held. 

How about it, boys, have you had 
one or are you going to have one? 
it may take a little time, but it is 
certainly worth while, and you will 
get a lot of fun out of it. There are 
a lot of folks who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead who 
would be glad to hear about your 
“stunt night.” 

What are your plans for this spring 
and summer? Are you going to have 
a plot of corn which you take care 
c. yourself, keeping track of the 

ork you put on the plot and what 
you cet out of it? There is good 
training in this. 

Are you going to have a garden 
and plan it all yourself? It may take 
some work, but it will be worth 
while and you will get a lot of fun 
out of it along with the work. 

I like the initiative and energy 
which farm boys show. I like the 
way they take hold of things to help 
their dads with the work in the 
fields and the chores in the morning 
and evening. Every boy can be a 
real helper if he really wishes, and I 
think most farm boys wish to do 
even more than their part. 

What has your record been in 
school this year? Have you done 
your best, and are you satisfied with 
the progress you have made? There 
are still two more months of school, 
and if you are not satisfied with 
your progress, you can improve on 
your record if you try. It is the 
boy who tries, who really gets ahead 
and who gets the most out of his 
school life. 

Isn't it great to have spring with 
us again? Before we know it, the 
trees will be in bud, the birds will 
be with us again, and all nature will 
take on new life. There is a lesson 
for us in the spring. It is emblematic 
of new life and growth. Lives, like 
trees and flowers and 
shrubs, should take on 
new life. 

And springtime is 
not altogether a sea- 
son for work. At re- 
cess, at school, I im- 
agine you boys are 
now playing ball and 
getting a lot of fun 
out of it. The smaller 
boys, as well as some 
of the larger boys, I 
take it, too, are quite 
apt to be on the sunny 
side of the schoolhouse, playing mar- 
bles. When I was a boy, mumble- 
peg was also a spring game, and we 
had lots of fun out of it. Another 
game we all played was black-man. 
I surmise that all of you boys know 
these games and enjoy them. You 
need to cultivate the play as well as 
the work side of life. There is real 
enjoyment in both. 

UNCLE JOHN. 





(Courtesy Boy Scouts of America) 





Boys 


A Great Boys’ Book 

Boys who are interested in hand- 
craft and outdoor life will find a 
world of enjoyment in the Boy Scout 
Handbook, which can be_ secured 
at Scout headquarters in the larger 
towns. Still more enjoyment may be 
had by joining up with a Boy Scout 
troop or in becoming a Lone Scout. 
If you can not obtain the Handbook 
locally, send 50 cents to the 
Editor, in care of this paper. 


To Find North When Lost 


Supposing you were 
woods and so badly 


Boys 


lost in the 
“turned around” 


that you did not know your way 
back. “ee you did not have a 
pocket compass with which to de 


termine north. ‘How could you locate 
the directions? 

If the sun is shining, you can get 
your directions fairly well by means 
of a watch. Hold the watch flat with 
face upward. Hold a match or small, 
straight stick upright at the edge of 
the watch dial and at the outer end 
of the hour hand. Rotate the watch 
until the shadow of the stick falls 
along the hour hand. The hour hand 
will then point toward the sun. In 
the morning or afternoon, the direc 
tion south will lie half way between 
the hour hand and the figure XIlL. 
At noon, the direction south will lie 
directly along the hour hand shadow 
line. North, of course, lies opposite 
the southerly direction. For a 
racy by this method, of course, it is 
necessary to have your watch set at 
the proper time. 

If the stars are visible, 
find your directions at night by 
means of the North Star. Every boy 
ought to know the North Star, which 
for ages has been a sign post in the 
sky, guiding travelers by both sea 
and land, and which does not change 
its position. To find the North Star 
the first time, you must know whiere 
north is. Practice this at home. 

First find the Big Dipper. The 
two end stars in the 
Dipper bowl are called 
the pointers, and av 
imaginary line draw 
thru them would point 
directly to the North 
Star, which is a me 
dium sized, bright ob 
ject in the northera 
horizon. You should 
also learn to _ locate 
the constellation, Cas 
siopeia, which is 10 
cated on the opposite 
side of the North Stat 
and about as far away from that star 
as the Big Dipper is. You will find 
it easy to recognize this constella- 
tion on account of the “W” shaped 
figure formed by its stars. It some 
times happens that the Big Dipper 
hangs low in the north horizon, 8 
that you can not see it over high ob- 
jects. It is then that the constella 
tion Cassiopeia should help yrou lo 


you can 


cate the North Star—or Pole) Stal. _ 
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about Farm Machine Prices 


No one knows better than the farm equip- 
ment manufacturer the distress that low 
prices of farm products have brought to the 
farmer, because these low prices have brought 
equal distress to the farm equipment industry. 

Our industry was a leader in reducing prices 
when the depression began. It foresaw a 
general reduction in raw material costs and 
reduced prices accordingly. The farmers 
therefore had the benefit of lower prices 
on farm machines for almost a year before 
general price reductions were made on other 
merchandise. 

While the price reductions it has been pos- 
sible for this industry to make are far less than 
the decline in the price of farm products, we 
assure you that our members have gone the 
limit in meeting this situation. 

When the war brought several years of 
economic upheaval, prices of everything—raw 
materials, wages, farm products, manufactured 
products—rose to new heights, but farm equip- 
ment prices went up the least of all. Judge 
today’s prices on any basis—what the equip- 
ment will earn, the length of its life, the cost 
to make, or what it costs to purchase in com- 
parison with other manufactured articles— 
and you will find that in the farm equip- 
ment store the farmer's dollar buys the 
greatest value. 


Price Per Pound 


How do farm machinery prices compare 
with prices of other similarly manufactured 
articles used on the farm? We welcome such 
a comparison. Let us take first a group of 
eleven basic farm machines: sulky plow, peg- 
tooth harrow, disk harrow, grain drill, corn 
planter, corn cultivator, corn sheller, grain 
binder, mower, hay rake, farm wagon. 

Now let us take a list of other articles used 
on the farm and compare these articles, all 
made of similar materials, on the basis of the 
price per pound. We have obtained the pound 
price by dividing the approximate retail prices 
f.o.b. factory by the weights. 


PRICE PER POUND 





11 basic farm machines....... . 10.9 cents 
SNC Serres 19.5 « 
SN reat iisiety s vo ew eeu +» Wie 
as ny ain ke eke ON ye 
Food chopper................ 36.6 “ 
Hand washing machine........17.6 “ 
A a a aun ck xk wae ald Re y ai 
Carpet sweeper............... 59.7 “ 
NO 28 ia ows Fay cic eaeat arn * 
sits 4. Sakic x alana aie 25.8 “ 
Hay fork (hand)............. 47.8 “ 
re aa 
OE ee ere ie 48.5 « 
PE oot weep an 6a xe CRe GEF * 


In the comparison you will note the low 
average retail price of 10.9 cents per pound 
for the eleven basic machines and implements 
needed by the grain-growing farmer, which is 
Ower than any other item in the list. Yet 
the other articles are not high-priced goods; 
they are ordinary, everyday, standard articles 
made of the same materials that go into farm 
equipment, and the prices are accepted as 
fair by all buyers. Some of the farm machines 
ave complicated parts in their makeup, and 
all of them are built to stand many years of 
ard use, yet they sell for less per pound than 
any of the other articles listed. 
When you consider that a 3-plow tractor re- 
tails at 16 cents a pound and al0-foot combine- 
vester fully equipped retails at 19 cents a 
Pound, and that both machines are made of 


0. 2—3-5-32, 








quality materials, have fine, heavy-duty motors 
and are ball bearing throughout, and then com- 
pare them with the cheapest automobile at 22 
cents a pound, you get some idea of what the 
farm machinery industry has done toward im- 
proving quality and efficiency and lowering 
prices. 


How Much Is Spent for Farm 
Machinery 


How much do farmers spend on an average 
annually for farm implements—for the vari- 
ous tools and machines needed for tilling, 
planting, harvesting, and processing the crops? 
Farmers as a whole, spend less than one-third 
as much for these machines as they do for 
cash wages paid to hired labor; slightly more 
than one-third as much as they pay in taxes; 
less than one-half as much as they pay for 
interest; and about one-half as much as they 
spend for automobiles. 

Bear in mind the fact that these compari- 
sons are based on government figures and 
deal with average expenditures. While a 
comparison of these items in any individual 
case may vary somewhat, the government 
figures, nevertheless, indicate truly the rela- 
tively low expenditure for farm machines 
throughout the United States. 


Foreign Sales 


Every so often the old story bobs up that 
American farm machiney is sold cheaper 
abroad than in this country. This is absolute- 
ly untrue. The American farm machinery 
manufacturer sells his machinery both at 
home and abroad at the same basic f.o.b. 
factory price, with additional charges, how- 
ever, for boxing for foreign shipment. 

In 1925, the Secretary of Commerce ordered 
a survey made to determine the truth in this 
matter, and the result was clear and conclusive 
proof that American farm machinery sells at 
a lower figure in the United States than in 
any other country in the world. What was 
true then is true today. Any one who cares 
to do so can write the Agricultural Imple- 
ments Division of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce at Washington for the facts. 

This matter has been up time and again, 
and on May 12, 1930, was the subject of 
discussion on the floor of Congress. Congress- 
man Sloan, of Nebraska, in discussing this 
question said: 


Reproduced from ee raphic prints of pages 9100 and 9101 of 
the Congressional coed bearing date of May 12, 1930.) 
















Probably we hear no other political statement in our country 
more frequently repeated than the injustice that is done the 
farmers of this country by the machinery manufacturers in 
selling their product to foreign nations and their citizens at a 
lower price than the domestic customers are charged. 

Like a great many other people, I believed this was true, 
because it had been said by so mary people and repeated by 
others and not usually challenged. This is what I am con- 
tributing myself. 

I took occasion a few years ago when I was in 10 countries 
of Europe—and I think I understand machinery as well as the 
average Member of this House, probably purchasing as much as 
any other one, maybe not more—I made a careful examination 
of this contention in a number of countries of Europe. 

I did find this to be true, that on account of the lack of 
horsepower or other form of power they did use smaller and’ 
inferior -machinery to that usually manufactured for American 
use, but I know enough about machinery and made the compari- 
son so I feel safe in looking my fellow Members in the face anc 
saying that the prices paid there were not beneath the prices 
that are paid here in America for the machinery bought and 
used. I was not, however in Russia. 


made inquiry of the Department of Commerce of the United 
States and asked what was the real fact. I 
about the investigations that had been made. 
had the question come. 


could 
comparing machine prices throughout Burope and here in Amer-| 
lea. The result of their investigations that the statement 
(but machinery made in America was 
lands than it was in America wag unfounded. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Tariff 


Then there is the claim that farm machinery 
is protected by tariff. There is no tariff 
on farm machinery coming into the United 
States. There has been no tariff to protect 
farm machinery for nearly two decades. 
Paragraph 1504 of the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
Paragraph 1604 of the Tariff Act of 1930 


are exactly the same, and they read as follows: 
(Reproduced from photographic print.) 


TITLE II—FREE LIST 







‘4. 1604. Agricultural implements: Plows, tooth or disk har- 
rows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, 
mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, cotten gins, 
machinery for use in the manufacture of sugar, wagons and carts, 
cream separators valued at not more than $50 each, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind or description, not specially 

rovided for, whether in whole or in parts, including repair parts: 

rovided, That no article specified by name in Title T shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph. 


The only article specified by name in Title I, 
which could by any possibility be included as 
a farm machine is a steam engine. 

And yet, notwithstanding that this has been 
the law of the United States for years, some 
people, either through malice or ignorance or 
both, continue to say that there is a tariff on 
farm machinery. 

The United States Secretary of Agriculture 
saw fit to point out in his report in 1926 that 
agricultural machinery is on the free list and 
not protected by tariff. We quote from page 
23 of this document as follows: 


(Reproduced from photographic print. ) 


It is usual to declare baldly, without any qualification whatsoever, 
Sy gets everything and agriculture nothing out of the 

1g. . . . > 

It is incorrect, moreover, to say that everything the farmer buys 
enjoys the benefit of tariff protection. Many articles bought by 
farmers are on the free list. This is true of agricultural implements 
and machinery, oe. & 

Still more significant, not only agricultural implements in whole 
but also in part, including repair parts, are on the free list. 


If it were not for the fact that American 
manufacturers are producing the most efhicient 
equipment at the lowest possible price, the 
foreign manufacturers, with their lower labor 
and material costs, would be flooding this 
country with farm equipment. 


An Essential Service 


Practically every community in the United 
States is served by established implement 
dealers, who constitute an essential link in the 
chain of distribution, not only to the manu- 
facturer but more particularly to the farmer. 
Farm equipment is now available in a wide 
variety of types and sizes. Some one well 
acquainted with the use and possibilities of 
these machines must be available to advise the 
individual purchaser, so as to insure his get- 
ting equipment best suited to his conditions. 

The machine must be delivered, set up, and 
serviced, and an adequate stock of repairs 
kept ready for quick replacements, for speed 
is essential in farming and delays are costly. 
This service cannot be rendered at long range. 

The farmer's investment in improved equip- 
ment provides him with something from which 
he may derive benefits over a long period 
of time. While the burden of such an invest- 
ment may seem heavy at the time of purchase, 
there is no question that the accumulated 
saving in production costs over the period 
during which the equipment is used makes the 
investment very profitable and the outlay for 
each year of use very small. 

It is our hope that with such reductions 
as it has been possible for the manufacturers 
in this association to make, coupled with the 
liberal terms, farmers will continue to pur- 
chase the machines which will materially 
help them to reduce their production costs. 
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Homemaking Department 


" EALLY, I don’t know 
of anything quite so , 
temperamental as the lit- 
tle coffee bean,” writes 
Mrs. James Rollins, of 
Fillmore county, Minne- 
sota. “Just as we think 
we've learned all the fine 
points of making a good 
cup of coffee, some mem- 
ber of the family will look 
up from his morning cup 
with the remark, ‘What in 
thunder has happened to 
this coffee?’”’ Then Mrs. 
Rollins went on to explain 
how she had conquered 
this “temperamental bean” 
that rules the American 
menu, morning, noon and 
night. Hers seems to have 
been a typical experience 
of hundreds of housewives 
who answered our appeal 


for coffee making experi- € 
ences. 
Over twenty-eight hun- 


dred letters came flocking 
in in response to our con- 
test announcement. I wish 
you could have had as 
much fun reading them as 
we did. There was one brief letter 
covering one-third of a small tablet 
sheet of paper, which, in three con- 
cise sentences, gave a successful cof- 
fee-making method and added the 
necessary precautions. A second let- 
ter measured nearly ten yards in 
length—thirty sheets of foolscap pa- 
per. There was the letter from the 
bride, telling us to “fill the coffee pot 
up to the spout with water,” the let- 
ter from the wife whose mother-in- 
law was the spur to her ambition to 
become a good coffee maker, and the 
letter from the bachelor who dared 
not sign his name for fear he’d never 
be invited out by his feminine friends 
to drink coffee again. There was 
boiled coffee, steeped coffee, perco- 
lated coffee and drip coffee, to say 
nothing of muddy coffee, amber cof- 
fee, bitter coffee and copper colored 
water. 


Most Interesting Contest 


All in all, I think it is one of the 
most interesting Home Department 
contests we've ever held. If reader 
response is any indication of the in- 
terest that coffee making holds for 
the homemaker, then I believe we 
can truthfully label coffee as the 
“great American beverage.” 

Space won't permit reprinting all 
of the prize winning letters, but I 
know you will be interested in short 
excerpts from various letters discuss- 
ing methods of coffee making, com- 
parative costs, coffee selection and 
coffee tricks. 

Over and over again, we found 
“do’s” and “don’'t’s” emphasized in 
coffee making. Do have clean coffee 
making utensils regardless of type. 
Keep the coffee in air tight contain- 
ers, since exposure to air allows the 
escape of volatile oils. Use fresh 
water. Measure carefully the coffee 
and the water. Don't overcook the cof- 
fee. Serve the coffee at once. 

“Choose the coffee that suits your 
taste,” writes Mrs. Walter Eckey, of 
Louisa county, Iowa. “Buy it in 
small quantities, as coffee loses its 
flavor once the package is opened. 
I believe there is no secret in good 
coffee making unless it is the appli- 
cation of the rules that apply to all 
good cooking—careful proportioning, 
good, fresh, flavorsome ingredients 
and good cooking.” 

“Regardiess of the type of coffee 
utensil used,” writes Orpha Ruth 
Tague, of Shelby county, Iowa, “keep 
the spout plugged tightly while mak- 
ing coffee. The volatile oil in coffee 
causes the aroma. The object in mak- 
ing this coffee is to extract more oil 
and less caffein and to retain the 
aroma rather than to let it pass off 
into vapor. The steam spouting mer- 
rily from your coffee pot gives forth 
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one of the most desirable 
of all food odors, but it is 
carrying with it the finest 
part of your coffee.” And, 
in regard to the choice of coffee, she 
says: “Just as a poor cut of meat 
can be made into a palatable dish by 
proper cooking, so can the less ex- 
pensive brands of coffee be used to 
make a savory drink.” 


Coffee Making Utensils 


Those who had adopted the drip 
method of making coffee were most 
emphatic in their claims for satis- 
factory results. Inez Davis Boyd, of 
Hardin county, Iowa, sums up the ad- 
vantage of the drip method briefly. 
“I can not understand the apparent 
indifference of some people to this 
method. One advantage is its quick- 
ness. The main thing in this case is 
to have the teakettle boiling. Put 
the coffee into the container, pour 
in as much water as you need in the 
upper compartment, which measures 
the cupfuls by a line on the side, set 
the pot on the back of the stove, or 
over a low flame, and in two or three 
minutes your coffee is ready to serve, 
crystal clear, without the use of an 
egg, and with much time and watch- 
ing saved. Just now, I would not care 
to use any other method. The drip 
coffee pots are inexpensive to buy, 
easy to keep clean, and there is nev- 
er any doubt about the coffee being 
uniformly good and clear if you use 
a good brand.” 

The percolator method, too, was 
tremendously popular. Percolating 
time varied from eight to fifteen min- 
utes. Contestants seemed to favor 
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made note of her brand of 
coffee—a blend that had a 
fresh fragrance, worth sav- 
ing to start with. That was 
coffee! I have found a 
place on my top shelf for 
my new-fangled drip pot, 
discarded my two perco- 
lators (one an electric) 
and bought myself an old- 
fashioned coffee pot. The 
man of the house soldered 
a lid onto the spout that 
served the purpose better 
than the cloth.” 

In answer to the ques. 
tion on the comparative 
costs of flour and coffee in 
the family food budget for 
a year, answers for the 
most part lead me to be- 
lieve that most of the cof- 
fee makers’ budgets agreed 





That Temperamental Coffee Bean 


CONTRIBUTED 


using hot water in the 
percolator (tho many 
started it with cold), push- 
ing it to the back of the 
stove to “perc” gently the required 
time limit. 

A great many of our contest con- 
tributors were still using—and liking 
—the old-time coffee pot method of 
making coffee, either steeping one 
to two tablespoons of coffee five to 
ten minutes in boiling water, much 
as one would tea, or mixing the cof- 
fee with egg in the proportion of one 
to two tablespoons of medium ground 
coffee to one cup of cold water, 
allowing one egg to every serving of 
four to six cups, bringing the mixture 
to a “rollicking” boil and then push- 
ing the pot to the back of the stove 
for five or ten minutes before serving. 


Not One Whiff of Aroma Lost 


Mrs. Arthur Olcott, of Sherman 
county, Nebraska, has adopted the 
coffee pot method of making coffee 
after having watched her Polish 
neighbor make coffee. She writes: “I 
noted how Mrs. C. rinsed the big old 
coffee pot, and how brightly it shone 
inside and out. She pumped cold, 
fresh water into it and set it onto the 
stove until the water was actually 
boiling—not merely hot. ‘This coffee 
pot half full makes eight cups,’ she 
said, and I noted that she put in 
eight rounding tablespoons of coffee 
before she stuck a cloth in the coffee 
spout and set the pot back so that it 
wouldn’t boil any more. Not one 
whiff of the precious aroma of that 
clear, amber colored beverage was 
allowed to go up into steam! I even 
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Contest Prize Winners 


First prize of ten dollars was awarded to Miss Orpha Ruth Tague, 
Shelby county, Iowa; second prize, seven dollars, Miss Inez Davis Boyd, 
Hardin county, Iowa; third prize, five dollars, Mrs. Arthur Olcott, 
Sherman county, Nebraska; fourth prize, four dollars, Mrs. James Rol- 
lins, Fillmore county, Minnesota; fifth prize, three dollars, Mabel Bon- 
ner, Hamilton county, Iowa; sixth prize, two dollars, Mrs. H. D. Evans, 


Allamakee county, lowa. 
each of the following: 


Prizes of one dollar each were awarded to 
Miss Bertha Bowman, Kossuth county, Iowa; 


Mrs. Arthur L. Johnson, Lucas county, Iowa; Miss Gladys Nordstrom, 
Tama county, Iowa; Miss Edna E. Blake, Marshall county, Iowa; Mrs. 
L. V. Sawvel, Appanoose county, Iowa; Mrs. H. E. Grandy, Sweetwater 


county, Wyoming; Mrs. 


J. B. Ripple, 


Woodbury county, Iowa; 


Mrs. H. C. Edwards, Jewell county, Kansas; Miss Doris Bernd, Cerro 
Gordo county, Iowa, and Mrs, Theodora Rayner, Johnson county, Iowa, 









A leaflet of the most 
helpful recipes and sug- 
gestions has been com- 
piled from the win- . 
ning letters. 


Copies of this 
are available upon re- 
quest, accompanied by 
two cents for mail- 

ing charges. 


leaflet 














with our food question- 
naire of a few years ago, 
that at least the same 
amount of money was 
spent on coffee as on flour 
—altho we found many 
who find the idea unbe- 
lievable. 

“Now, Miss Baur, the 
idea of one’s coffee costing as much 
as one’s flour!” writes Mrs. W. S. 
Bradley, of Mills county, Iowa. “That 
reminds me of the story of the man 
who was said to have spent more for 
his tobacco than for the family gro- 
ceries. I always supposed he must 
have used a very great deal of to- 
bacco, or they must be pretty short 
of groceries. We are a family of 
nine, and our coffee bill runs about 
twenty cents per week. Our flour just 
about trebles that.” 





Costs Seem to Differ Greatly 


And Annabelle Lykes, of Cerro 
Gordo county, Iowa, writes: “Ex- 
pense in food is one thing that we 
are always watching. I do all of our 
baking, and since our family are 
heavy bread eaters we use a great 
deal of flour. Fora two weeks’ period 
we use seventy-nine cents’ worth of 
flour and thirty-eight cents’ worth of 
coffee—in other words, we spend 
twice the amount for flour that we 
do for coffee.” 

But Mrs. James Fox, of Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, writes: “I serve 
coffee three times a day, winter and 
summer, and my coffee bill is just 
twice as much as my flour bill.” And 
Mrs. Ralph Hilton, of Pottawatomie 
county, Kansas, after checking over 
her budget, finds that the coffee bill 
is nearly double that of the flour. 
“One pound of forty-three-cent coffee 
lasts a little better than a week,” 
she says. “That makes it cost us 
one dollar and seventy-two cents a 
month, Flour is now eighty-five cents 
for a forty-nine-pound sack; that also 
lasts us almost a month, There are 
four grown people in our family, and 
I do all the baking.” 

“We have a family of four,’—this 
from Mrs. E. M. Foster, of Multno- 
mah county, Oregon, “and we use an 
average of eighteen cents’ worth of 
coffee and twenty-three cents’ worth 
of flour per week. We use a vacuul 
seal coffee of some good grade and 
an equally good grade of flour.” 

“No,” writes Mrs. C. L. Riggle, of 
Audubon county, Iowa, “my coffee 
budget does not exceed the flour bud- 
get—but no grocery item takes us to 
market quicker than an empty cof 
fee can.” 

As to coffee tricks and left-over 
coffee recipes, the suggestions were 
so many and so varied that I wanted 
to slip off to the kitchen and try all 
of them. I’m sorry that there’s space 
for only a few of them. 

“I bought a cheap tablespoon t? 
measure the coffee, broke off half 
the handle and keep it in the coffee 
can,” is the suggestion sent by Ethel 
Wilson, of Mitchell county, Iowa. 

“Try mixing cocoa with coffee it 
stead of hot water, to make a devil's 
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food cake,” writes Miss Martha Loeb, 
of Fayette county, Iowa. “It makes 
the cake much redder and the cake 
does not seem to dry out so quickly.” 

If you've iron in your water, you 
like to try this suggestion of- 
fered by Mrs. Everett Bragg, of 
Greene county, Iowa: “We have so 
much iron in the water in this sec- 
tion of the state that it corrodes the 
water pail and dipper. We thought 
there was no cure for it, but my hus- 
band bought a coffee maker—the drip 
type. We have been greatly repaid. 
The result was that the iron settled 
on the top of the container, but the 
beverage was sparkling clear and the 
best ever to the last drop.” 

Ever so many others suggested 
using clean filtered rain water to 
overcome this difficulty. Some also 
found that boiling hard water and 
putting it aside to settle solved some 
of the difficulties, altho, to make 
good coffee we find that one of the 
prerequisites is fresh, boiled water. 


may 


Honorable mention and _ dollar 
prizes were given for those letters 
that offered the most helpful hints 


and recipes. We have made up a leaf- 
let of fifteen or twenty of these 
recipes and helps, and will be glad to 
send them to you upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp to cover postage. We 
hope that you'll like them. Address 
your letters to the Coffee Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa.—E. B. 


How’s Your Diet? 
HAT Mr. and Mrs. 
prone to make 

molehills in regard to the simple 
matter of healthful diet is the ob- 
servation of Dr. V. E. Nelson, profes- 
sor of food chemistry at Iowa State 
College. 

Doctor Nelson’s formula for a 
health diet is so brief and so simple 
that many persons at first doubt its 
efficiency. It is: “Eat anything 
your fancy chooses, but be certain 


Public are 
mountains of 
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than you have plenty of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, plenty of dairy prod- 
ucts, obtain sufficient sunlight and 
take a little cod-liver oil. 

“If fresh fruits, dairy products 
such as milk, butter and cheese, and 
fresh vegetables are included in the 
diet there is no further need for 
worry,” Doctor Nelson says. “If you 
like meat, then eat meat, but always 
be certain that the first three types 
of food are included.” 

The popular idea that a healthful 
diet is a complicated matter, far be- 
yond the understanding of the lay- 
man, has arisen from the flood of 
publicity and advice on health and 
food during the past decade, Doctor 
Nelson believes. 

Many pick out a single food, to- 
ward which they have been influ- 
enced by advertising or lectures, and 
expect it to work wonders with their 


health. Altho this particular food 
may be healthful and may contain 
certain valuable vitamins, the prac- 


tice of using this one food almost to 
the exclusion of everything else de- 
cidedly is not the most helpful prac- 
tice. 

That the public often persists in 
using one food to the exclusion of 
other equally good foodstuffs is proof 
to Doctor Nelson that only a partial 
knowledge of what constitutes a 
healthful diet is held by food buyers. 

“The main thing in the diet,” Doc- 
tor Nelson states, “is to use foods 
which contain vitamins A, B, C, D, E 
and G. Since dairy products, fresh 
fruits and vegetables contain these, 
there is little more to say concerning 
the healthful diet. Eat meat—it is a 
good food, adds flavor to the rest of 
the foods and contains protein, en- 
ergy and some vitamins.” 

In explanation of vitamins, Doctor 
Nelson states that these factors in 
human health never have been an- 
alyzed chemically nor ofserved un- 
der the microscope. As with electric- 
ity, their presence is known by their 
properties. 








Trim Frocks for Spring 























Matrons will especially like Style 
No. 284. This style lends itself to 
fabrics suitable for house or street 
wear. You would enjoy it tremen- 
dously during the summer months, 
made of a light silk print with light 
collar and cuffs, or you would find it 
equally satisfactory made of batiste 
or gingham and trimmed with a spic- 
and-span white collar and cuff set. 
The style comes designed for sizes 
36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with three-fourths of a yard of 
contrasting fabric for the collar and 
cuffs, 





er of silk or cotton. 
for sizes 36 to 46 inches bust mea- 
sure. 
of 39-inch 
eighths of a yard of contrasting fab- 
ric for the trim. 








Style No. 894, designed for sizes 16 
to 20 years, 36 to 42 inches bust mea- 
sure, emphasizes the new shoulder 
line and the diagonal yoke and hip 
line. This style is especially smart 
for street wear. 

Style No. 3117 is another of those 
styles that may be used for house 
wear or street wear. It lends itself 
readily to soft summer fabrics, eith- 
it comes designed 


Size 36 requires three yards 
material, with seven- 





May also be had for 12 cents. 


Pp All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
attern Department for 12 cents in stamps. 
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The New Spring Fashion Book 
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ITE-WAY STORES 


| Peers a value that we are able to offer only because of the 
large volume of our 900 stores, and our direct association with 
factories. Full two-ounce bottles of pure lemon and vanilla 
extract (regular price, 25c per bottle) and a large half-pound 
package of the finest black pepper you can buy, all for 49c! 
Order this very special value from our closest store, before 
Thursday, April 7th. The offer will be withdrawn at that time. 





is of especial importance in the choice of extracts and spices. 
While they represent, relatively, a small portion of your 
grocery expense, perfect flavoring and seasoning have a 
great deal to do with the palatability of the food you serve. 


Jack Sprat Lemon and Vanilla are pure, true extracts, 
made by the slow, sure processes. The finest Tellicherry 
pepper, from the Malabar district on the west coast of India, 
is used for Jack Sprat Black Pepper. You'll notice the 
difference. 


SPECTALZ 
COFFEE PRICES ADVANCING 


Bulletins from Rio and other South and Central American ports 
advise that green coffees have advanced several times in the last few 
weeks. This will result in higher prices here, as soon as present stocks 
at roasting plants are used. Coffee prices today are probably the 
lowest you will see for years. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK ONLY! 
R GROCER 


COFFEE 
2 POUNDS FOR 45c 


OUR POPULAR SPECIAL BLEND 
AT A VERY SPECIAL PRICE FOR THIS WEEK ONLY 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR PRODUCE 


If there is no Rite-Way 
Food Store near you, -write 
Rite-Way Stores Division, 
Western Grocer Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. Arrange- 
ments will be made so you can 
take advantage of the special 
grocery values offered each 
week at our associated inde- 
pendent stores. 
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Cookery Corner 








Jam Cake 


I want to send in one of my favor- 
ite recipes. I think it takes the place 
of a fruit cake when I haven't all of 


the ingredients for a fruit cake. 


% cup of butter or fat 

1% cups of brown sugar 

2 eggs 

% cup of strawberry or blackberry 
jam 

% cup of chopped nuts 

% cup of raisins 

% cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of salt 

4 teaspoons of baking powder 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

1 teaspoon of nutmeg 

% cup of milk 


9 
“ 


Blend butter and sugar and add the 
beaten eggs. Add the jam, nuts and 
raisins. Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents. Combine alternately with milk. 
Pour into a tube pan and bake in a 
moderate oven one hour. Cover with 
the following icing: 

2 ege whites 

% teaspoon of salt 

1% cups of granulated sugar 
\% cup of red currant jelly 

2 tablespoons of cold water 

Combine the jelly, sugar and water 
and cook slowly until the syrup forms 
a soft ball in cold 


Chocolate Cookies 


I would like to give the readers of 
Cookery Corner a recipe for the most 
delicious chocolate cookies I have 


ever eaten: 
1% cups of light brown sugar 
% cup of shortening 
2 eggs 
% cup of milk 
2 cups of flour 
1 cup of nut meats 
1g teaspoon of soda 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
1 square of chocolate 


Cream the sugar and shortening, 
add the well-beaten eggs, the milk, 
then the flour, sifting it with the 
baking powder and soda. Lastly beat 
in the melted chocolate. Drop by 
spoonfuls on well oiled tins and bake. 


Frosting 


2 cups of sugar 
% cup of milk 
tablespoons of cocoa 
2 tablespoons of corn syrup 
2 tablespoons of butter 
1 
1 


gs teaspoon of baking powder 
teaspoon of vanilla 
Cook the sugar, milk, cocoa and 
syrup until it forms a soft ball when 
a little is dropped in cold water. Re- 
move from the fire 





water. Pour slowly 
over the stiffly 
beaten, salted egg 
whites, beating un- 
til of the right con- 
sistency to spread. 
Mrs. Edwin John- 
son, Cherokee 
county, lowa. 


ean 
Chocolate Rice 
Pudding | 
Soak four table- 
spoons of rice in 
one pint of milk 
for one-half hour, 
add one teaspoon 
of salt and cook 
until the rice is 
tender. Mix togeth- 
er two tablespoons 
of butter with two- 
thirds cup of sugar 
and three _table- 
spoons of cocoa. 
Add one-half cup 


mer recipes 
suggestions, 


of raisins, cut fine, is considerable 
powder amounts 
these days, will you specify 
the brands of baking powder 
you're using when you send a 
recipe using baking powder? 


one teaspoon of to baking 


vanilla and the rice 
mixture. Combine 
with one-half cup 
of heavy whipped 
cream and the 
stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake for fif- 
teen minutes in a moderate oven. 
Allow to cool before serving with 
cream.—Elizabeth Best, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Illinois. 


Lightning Chocolate Cake 


1% cups of flour 
1 cup of sugar 
1, cup of cocoa 
3 teaspoons of baking powder 

1 cup of milk 

1 egg 

16 cup of melted butter 

Sift together three times, the flour, 

sugar, cocoa and baking powder. Add 
the milk, egg and melted butter: 
beat well, and bake in two layers in 
a moderate oven from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. When cool, spread 
with a maple flavored icing.—Mrs. 
C. W. Zuinn, Polk County, Iowa. 


Baked Beans 
1 quart of beans, cooked till tender 
1 tablespoon of butter or bacon 
drippings 
% cup of brown sugal 
% teaspoon of dry mustard 
% teaspoon of cinnamon 
% cup of tomato catsup 
Salt and pepper to taste 
To the cooked beans add the but- 
ter, the sugar and the spices. Mix 
well. Then put into a casserole or 
a bean pot, add the catsup and bake 
until the beans are brown. Long, 
slow baking improves the flavor. 
More liquid may be added if de- 
sired.—Mrs. A. J, Bauman, Mitchell 
County, Iowa, 





Spring Salads! 


Again we're asking for Cook- 
ery Corner contributions from 
our readers—but this time we 
are wanting spring and sum- 


with tasty salad 
ways with early 
vegetables, and 
the first summer fruits. Re- 
member, Cookery Corner pays 
one dollar for 
printed. Address your letters 
to the Cookery Corner Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 

Incidentally, because there 


and set aside to 
cool. Add the but- 
ter, baking powder 
and vanilla and 
beat till creamy. It 
is best for two to 
frost the cookies if 
possible, as it must 
be done quickly be- 
fore the _ frosting 
sets. If the frosting 
starts to harden 
before all the cook- 
ies are frosted, add 
a little sweet milk 
or cream to soften. 
-~Mrs. Walter Ger- 
ratt, Cuming Coun- 
tricks with ty, Nebraska. 


Baked Chicken 
With Milk 


every recipe 





Cut chicken in 
pieces ready for 
serving. Season 
well, roll in flour 
and pack in a well 
oiled pan or roast- 
er. Cover with rich 
milk or cream and 
place in a_ slow 

af, 3 oven until the milk 

is thoroly heated; 

then increase the 

heat to a moderate temperature and 
bake for an hour or two. Increase 
the heat and allow the broth to cook 
down, rich and brown. This method 
is splendid for either young or old 
chicken, but especially for old. It 
cooks up wonderfully tender and 
rich, yet does not fall from the bone. 
—Mrs. A. R. C., Jones County, Iowa. 


discussion as 


Feathery Gingerbread 


Soft gingerbread, hot from the 
oven, served with good butter and a 
glass of cold, rich milk, is an epicu- 
rean feast. This needs neither frost- 
ing nor sauce, but will adapt itself 
to either (chocolate is a favorite). 

14 cup of butter or butter and lard 
t%2 cup of light brown sugar 
1 cup of dark molasses 

2 egzs, beaten 

te teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

\ teaspoon of cloves 

2 teaspoons of ginger 

212 cups of sifted flour 

1 teaspoon of baking soda 

1 cup of boiling water 

Soften the shortening and add the 
sugar, molasses and eggs. Sift the 
flour, salt and seasoning together 
and add to the first mixture. Last of 
all add boiling water, saving a little 
in which to dissolve the soda. The 
batter must be very thin. Bake in 
loaves, in shallow tins or muffin pans. 
With an oven at 375 degrees it will 
need about twenty minutes, possibly 
reducing the heat to 350 degrees af- 
ter fifteen minutes.—Mrs. Charles 
Harber, Hardin County, Iowa. 
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YOU CAN'T FOOL MRS. IOWA! 


THEY KNOW THAT CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


IS THE THRIFTIEST WAY TO PERFECT BAKING 





WHEN it comes to thrift—you can’t beat the 
farm women. When they choose a baking pow- 
der—you can be sure it’s a bargain! 

These women demand perfect baking—every 
time. They’ve found from experience that 
Calumet brings perfect baking—every time. 
Baking so superlatively perfect that it captures 
prizes and honors. The clippings across the page 
tell the story. Farm women everywhere know 
that Calumet brings the utmost value for their 
money, the utmost return in baking quality— 
complete satisfaction. Add to that the fact that 
Calumet is reasonably priced, and you, too, 
will agree that from every angle Calumet is a 
real baking powder bargain. 


Small in cost! Big in results! 


For remember, baking powder is a small part of 
any recipe. Its cost, compared to the cost of 



























Calumet Coconut Cake 
won first prize at the 
Friendly Fifteen Club 
in Grundy Center, Ia. 














CALUME 






i 4 your copy—mail coupon NOW! 









eggs, flour and other baking ingredients, is tri- 
fling. Yet it is baking powder that very often 
determines whether your baking will be poor— 
just fair—or perfect. Calumet makes it perfect 
— prize-winning perfect! That’s why Calumet is 
to-day the world’s largest-selling baking powder. 


Two actions — scientifically right! 


What is Calumet’s secret?—it acts twice! And 
Calumet’s Double-Action is different—it is sci- 
entifically balanced! So perfectly timed and 
controlled that your baking is protected at every 
step. In the mixing bowl, Calumet’s first action 
begins. It starts the leavening. Then, in the 
oven, the second action begins. Steadily, evenly, 
it continues the leavening. Up!...up!... it 
keeps raising the batter and holds it high and 
light. All your cakes and quick breads—all your 
baking is perfectly leavened, beautifully baked. 
Superfine and delicate! Super-light and delicious! 
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Notice, too! The recipe given here calls for only 
one level teaspoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted 
flour. That’s the usual Calumet proportion and 
should be followed for best results. An added 
economy for you—thanks to the perfect effi- 
ciency of Calumet’s leavening action. Calumet 
is a product of General Foods Corporation. 


COCONUT LAYER CAKE (3 eggs) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake 23 cup butter or 


Flour other shortening ] 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 cup sugar 
Powder 3 eggs, unbeaten ° 


i cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


1/) teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Add flour, alternately with milk, a small amount 
at a time. Beat well after each addition. Add vaniila. 
Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Double recipe to make three 
10-inch layers. Spread boiled frosting between layers 
and on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle each layer and 
outside of cake thickly with Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style, while frosting is still soft. This cake may be baked 
in greased loaf pan, 8 x 8 x 2 inches, in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 55 minutes. All measurements are level. 


© 1932, G. F. core 








Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly 
five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the 
glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s first action 
—the action designed to begin in the mixing 
bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, 
stand the glass in a pan of hot water on the 
stove. In a moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture reaches the top 
of the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s sec- 
ond action—the action that Calumet holds in 
reserve to take place in the heat of the oven, 





FREE! 
wonderful baking book 


. - « filled with dozens of de- 
licious, different recipes. Cakes, 
cookies, biscuits, quick. breads 
galore. All tested. Easy-to- 
make. Sure-to-succeed. Get 











MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
DOUBLE-ACTION TEST 




























ist ACTION 2nd ACTION 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! ' 

Calumet’s Double-Action, explained above, i } 
is the result of a scientific combination of 4 
two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and the other ba 
chiefly during the baking. For this reason, 

Calumet is known both as “ The Double-Act- t 
ing”’ and “Combination Type”’ baking powder. 


the double-acting 
baking powder 2 








Send to-day! Mail this coupon NOW! 
Marion Jane Parker W. F.—4-32 

c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 
Cit State 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 
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Every package 
is sold with this 


personal 


suarantee 


THE Kellogg Company has 
flakes 


for 25 years. During that 


been making corn 


time, many brands have 
come and gone. But Kel- 


Flakes have 


climbed steadily ahead in 


logg’s Corn 
popularity—simply be- 
cause Kellogg’s have always 
been the best corn flakes 


possible to make. 


Behind each package of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
the modern plants of the 
Kellogg Company at Battle 
Creek—clean, sunlit, sani- 
tary. Behind it is an organ- 
ization—thousands strong 
—of loyal, efficient workers. 
Behind it is the personal 
guarantee of W. K. Kellogg: 
“You must be delighted 
with every package of Kel- 


logg’s Corn Flakes. If you 


do not think they are more 


delicious, crisper, fresher— 
mail the empty package to 
us and 


back.”” 


get your money 


These are policies—these 
are assurances of quality— 
that have taken 25 years to 
build. No wonder Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are the stand- 
ard of value everywhere. 
When you are offered a sub- 
stitute for genuine Kel- 
logg’s, it is seldom in the 
spirit of service or profit to 
you. Insist on the red-and- 


green package. 


are guaranteed 

the freshest 

corn flakes you 
can buy. They are protected by 
an inside completely sealed WAX- 
TITE bag which brings the flakes 
to your very table oven-fresh 
and perfect. It’s a patented 
Kellogg feature. 





Kellogg’s encourage the consumption of farm products. For instance, it takes 
a year’s bumper crop from 700 acres of corn to supply one day’s demand for 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Then think of the milk and cream used each day with 
Kellogg’s — about 2% million quarts. And tons of orchard fruits. Thousands 


of people also use honey to sweeten their bowls of Kellogg’s. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





How Sin Begins 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 10, 19382. Genesis, 2:8 
to 3:24.) 


A* THE years go on, literature of 
ancient nations is being brought 
to light, giving ever-increasing evi- 
dence that at the very begimning of 
our race an event occurred similar to 
what Christians call the “fall of 
man.” Without entering into a dis- 
cussion, which would be out of place 
here, let us, as in our lesson on the 
creation, try to put ourselves in the 
place of Moses as a teacher, and see 
if this will throw any light on the 
subject. 

He was writing for a semi-barbar- 
ous people just escaping from bond- 
age, few of whom in 
all probability could ee ae 
either read or write. 
Their entire life had 
been spent in Egypt, 
and they would nat- 
urally know a vast 
deal more of the 


religion of Egypt 
than of their own. 
They were, there- 
fore, familiar with 


the serpent as the 
symbol of the god 
Typhon, which the 
Egyptians regarded 
as the author of all 
evil, and with the 
fact that in the 
Egyptian symbolical 
language the ser- 
pent stands for sub- 
tlety, lust and sensu- 
al pleasure. 

The tree of life fs 
everywhere in the Scriptures used 
as a symbol of immortality or eternal 
life. “To him that overcometh, to him 
will I give to eat of the tree of life” 
(Revelation, 2:7); “and the leaves of 
the tree (the tree of life) were for 
the healing of the nations” (Revela- 
tion, 22:2). The tree of knowledge 
is used here only, but its meaning is 
obvious, the symbol of the experi- 
ence of good and evil. 

Looking at it from this standpoint, 
what are the truths revealed in this 
most important passage? First, that 
man was created innocent, so to 
speak, in his childhood; he had no 
actual knowledge of evil; he was not 
confirmed in good. Second, that he 
was created a free agent. The Bible 
thruout supposes the free agency of 
man. If he is not free to choose eith- 
er as he sees fit, then virtue or good- 
ness is an impossibility. Third, this 
passage. teaches that to test his obe- 
dience he was forbidden to eat of the 
fruit of one tree, that of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and so named 
expressly to put him on his guard 
and to make obedience easy. He was 
to have the free use of all else. 
Fourth, that the temptation came to 
him thru his wife, his beloved, the 
weaker vessel; and to her thru a be- 
ing possessed of a mind of acute rea- 
soning power, of great cunning and 
subtlety. 

Evidently there was some conver- 
sation or communication between 
the serpent and the woman not re- 
corded. She had evidently been tell- 
ing him of the general arrangements 
of the garden of Eden, and the ser- 
pent at once proceeded to raise a 
doubt: “Yea, hath God said, Ye shall 
not eat of any tree of the garden?” 
That is, Are you sure about it? It 
strikes me as a very strange thing 
that any limit should be put upon 
yeu in the garden which you are in- 
structed to keep and cultivate; it 
seems to me very strange that you 
should not be allowed to eat of the 
fruit of your labor. And the woman 
is represented as replying: “Of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden we 
may eat; but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, 
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“Uncle Henry” Wallace 
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it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die.” 

The serpent then proceeds, after 
the manner of all experienced liars, 
to tell a half-truth. “And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die.” This was true, using the 
word “die” in the sense of physical 
death. As a matter of fact, they did 
not die on the day they ate of it, nor 
for several hundred years afterward, 
Therefore, the word “die” must have 
meant, as it does elsewhere, spiritua] 
death, or the loss of innocence; or 
sin, which is the beginning of death 
both spiritual and physical. 

The doubt once raised, a feeling of 
jealousy awakened, the woman be 
gins to look at the matter in another 
light. The tree is good for food; why 
not taste it? Itisa 
delight to the eyes, 
beautiful fruit; why 
deprive herself of it? 
Then, again, if it 
would give wisdom, 
if by cultivation they 
were entitled to it 
anyhow, if it would 
make them equal to 
God, why not take 
it? Then, having ta 
ken the step herself, 
what more natural 
than that she should 
persuade her hus. 
band to do likewise? 

Here, again, the 
serpent told the 
truth. It did give 
them the knowledge 
of the difference be- 
tween good and evil. 
———————%- The conscience was 

at once awakened. 
They saw that they were naked. Per- 
haps, while not overlooking the ordi- 
nary sense of the word “naked,” this 
word is best explained in the lan- 
guage of the apostle, “but all things 
are naked and laid open before the 
eyes of him with whom we have to 
do.” There was a consciousness of 
guilt, which became all the more dis- 
tinct as night approached, when we 
all feel ourselves more defenseless 
than at any other time. 

How true this all is to human na- 
ture may be seen in what follows. 
God called upon the man, for Adam 
simply means man, and is very often 
thus translated, and said, “Where art 
thou?” And Adam said, “I heard thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
‘because I was naked; and I hid my- 
self,’ precisely in the same spirit 
that every child who has disobeyed 
its father hides itself and fears to 
see him; just as the man who has 
committed a crime avoids the police- 
man, or as the debtor avoids his cred- 
itor when he meets him on the street 
after he has allowed his note to be 
come past due. And God said, “Who 
told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat?’ And the man, like all wrong- 
doers ever since, tries to put the 
blame on another. First, he blames 
the woman, and then he blames the 
Lord for giving her to him, “The wom- 
an whom thou gavest to be with 
me.” “And Jehovah God said unto 
the woman, What is this thou hast 
done?” And the woman, like the man, 
lays the blame on someone else. 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did 
eat.” And ever since, wrongdoers 
have followed the example of our 
first parents, and tried to shift the 
blame on someone else. 

Then follows the retribution—the 
expulsion and exclusion of our first 
parents from the garden of Eden. If 
the garden is a symbol of immortal- 
ity, as the verses seem to indicate, 
then this exclusion was not a curse, 
but a blessing; for the immortality 
of the evil man is the most dreadful 
thing of which the human mind caa 
conceive. These people were in Te 
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js no evidence of repentance. Is it 
conceivable that a race of sinners 
like ourselves, at enmity with God, 
His law, His kingdom, His righteous- 
ness, doing what is evil, corrupt in 
mind and heart, hating one another, 
could exist in society under any oth- 
er conditions than those God imposed 
on them in the day of sin? The law of 
enforced labor is the curse. Conceive 
that this law is revoked, that all sick- 
ness, all other physical infirmities 
are removed; that there be taken 
away from man the fear of death and 
the thought of death, without chang- 
ing his depraved nature. The result 
would be hell. The exclusion from 
physical immortality and the penalty 
of enforced labor are the greatest 
plessings that could be imposed upon 
fallen human beings. 

However we may interpret the out- 
ward language, of which interpreta- 
tion every man must be his own 
judge, the story ‘fits so closely to the 
human heart that it must have been 
inspired by One who knew it as the 
maker does his own product. 


The Call of Abram 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 17, 1932. Genesis, 
12:1-9.) 

N THE years that had transpired 

since God made the covenant with 
Noah that He would not send anoth- 
er flood to destroy the human race, 
of which covenant the rainbow is the 
token, the human race, with the ex- 
ception of a very few families, had 
forgotten the one God. If men are 
not willing to obey God, because they 
realize that He disapproves of their 
lives, it is human nature to try to 
forget Him, in the same way that we 
avoid meeting a man whom we have 
wronged, or a debtor whom we are 
not willing or able to pay. When we 
know that our course of life is of- 
fensive to God, we naturally try first 
to forget Him, and then, to maintain 
our self-respect, try to convince our- 
selves that there is no God. 

Having lost knowledge of and rev- 
erence for the one true God, man un- 
dertakes to make a God to suit him- 
self. Hence, as the knowledge of God 
declined, the number of gods _ in- 
creased; and, singularly enough, in 
all heathen nations of which we have 
any knowledge, in trinities. These 
arly paganisms were in the first cen- 
turies after the flood comparatively 
pure; but in time men began to en- 
dow their gods with their own vices, 
and subsequent ages began to imi- 
tate in their lives the vices of the 
gods—and this is perfectly natural. 

But God was not without a witness 
even then, for there was a line of 
strong men in the family of Shem, 
which retained and transmitted the 
knowledge of God from Noah down to 
Terah, the father of Abram. Terah 
was a child of the fields, a semi- 
nomad, who lived in or around Ur, 
one of the most ancient of Semitic 
civilizations. Recent excavations -in- 
dicate that it was a great center of 
the moon worship of the Phoenicians. 
Terah, with his sons and his grand- 
son, Lot, moved from Ur in Chaldea 
to Haran in Mesopotamia, a distance 
of some five or six hundred miles— 
also a center of moon worship. Jose- 
Phus tells us that the reason for his 
moving was that after the death of 
his son, Haran, he could not bear to 
live among his early associations. He 
tells us the reason for the removal of 
Abram was the open hostility of the 
moon worshipers to Abram’s doctrine 
of the one true God, whom he con- 
tended must be above all gods, be- 
cause the movements of these were 
subject to change, and there must 
therefore be a Supreme Power over 
all the gods. Josephus tells us that 
for this reason they raised a tumult 
against him both in Ur, the original 
home of the tribe, and in Haran. In 
their settlement in Haran they evi- 
dently lived the same semi-nomadic 
life until the death of Terah. 

At Haran, Abram received the call 
to separate himself not only from 
this country, but from his kindred, 
and not only from his kindred but 
from his father’s house, that is, his 
immediate relatives except Lot, and 
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that the two families should go into 
a new country on the outskirts of 
the then Macedonian empire. Abram 
was evidently a very wealthy man 
for those days, and if, as Josephus 
tells us, he afterward taught the 
Egyptians astronomy, he must have 
been a learned man. He was known 
as a “sheik” or prince of a pastoral 
tribe, a position of great honor in 
those days. Josephus quotes Nicholas 
of Damascus as saying that on the 
way to Canaan, Abram lived for a 
while at Damascus, was, in fact, the 
ruler of that-country, but afterward 
left to go into the land of Canaan. 

The country to which he was go- 
ing was under Babylonish rule; but 
it was sparsely settled as yet, being 
very much like Montana or Wyo- 
ming in the eighties, with good grass 
and no need of irrigation, which 
had evidently been practiced in 
Babylon long before, for only by ir- 
rigation could the vast population of 
the country of the Euphrates have 
been sustained. 

The motive for his removal was 
evidently religious; for idolatry was 
practiced by some of his own family. 
“Your fathers,” said Stephen, in his 
address to the Jews, “lived beyond 
the sea, and served other gods.” Nor 
was this immediate family altogether 
free from idolatry for a hundred 
years afterward. 

It was the Divine plan to take 
this man who cherished the faith 
of Abel and Noah entirely away from 
association with his idolatrous kin- 
dred, and make him the restorer of 
monotheism, faith in one god, the 
only true God. 

It is not necessary for us to in- 
quire into just what particular way 
Jehovah revealed himself to Abram, 
whether in a dream by night or in 
a vision by day, or by suggestion, 
or by the conviction that comes from 
close meditating on Divine things. 
God, who made man in His own 
image, can reveal Himself in end- 
less ways to the work of His hands. 
But in whatever way this revelation 
may have come, there came to the 
soul of Abram the conviction that 
he must cut loose from his kindred, 
taking with him the nephew, whom, 
in default of children of his own, 
he had evidently looked upon as a 
son; and that if he would do so, 
these things would follow: He would 
become the founder of a nation, like 
the sons of Noah; he would be rec- 
ognized as one of the great men of 
the earth; he would be a blessing 
to humanity; tthe favor of God would 
rest upon his friends and the curse 
of God would rest upon his enemies; 
his faith in God and the blessings 
which flowed from that faith would 
be world-wide in their effects; in 
short, he would be the means of re- 
storing monotheism to the nations 
which had forgotten God, and which, 
because they had forgotten God, had 
made gods of their own and become 
morally depraved. 

Yet his life was to be a life of 
faith, not merely in the sense of 
believing in the one God, but of per- 
sonally trusting in Him. These do 
not necessarily go together. It was 
this close personal . relationship, 
ever growing in strength, until he 
became known as the “friend of 
God,” that makes the name of Abra- 
ham stand out so conspicuously in 
the annals of time. 

He, like the rest of us, was to 
experience the elusiveness of life. 
Paul tells us about this; that altho 
he was promised Canaan for his pos- 
session, he never personally came 
into its ownership. He was obliged 
even to buy a burying place from 
the heathen around him, when Sarah 
died; but with the vision that ever 
belongs to faith, he “looked for a 
city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” He 
learned by experience what we all 
have to learn: that the good things 
that come to us, the really good 
things, come in some way that we 
do not expect, but far better things 
than we had reason to expect. So 
Abraham became the restorer of 
faith in the one true God, without 
which no civilization in any age can 
permanently endure. 
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Use \OWAS FAVORITE 


To make really delicious coffee, use a FRESH 
coffee of excellent flavor. That is the first rule. 

All over Iowa, Butter-Nut is the favorite. 
Women praise its fresh-roasted taste. Cooking 
schools use it for demonstrations. Domestic science 
experts say it is the finest blend of rare coffees 
ever discovered. 

Now—Butter-Nut is packed in Super-Vacuum 
five minutes after roasting. It is still FIVE MIN- 
UTES FRESH no matter when you break the seal. 
It has always been your most delicious coffee. Now 
it is the freshest. 


Order a can from your grocer today. 





SUPER - VACUUM 
PACKED 
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| A YEAR- 


ROUND 


z= income ) 


“What will we use for money” is no 
longer a joke among thousands of farm- 
ers in every section of the country. 
Progressive farmers have found the an- 
swer in more scientific farming. They 
are raising dairy cattle, hogs, chickens, 
sheep and vegetables—products that 
are good for cash and marketable the 
year ‘round. They have substituted 
profitable diversification, rotation of 
crops and live-stock raising for the 
risky single crop. 

One of the first requisities of diversi- 
fied farming is well-fenced fields—first 


Pittsburg 


@ For best quality .. . look 
for the “Pittsburgh” brand 
on farm, poultry and lawn 
fence, barbed wire, posts, 
nails, etc. e Send for free 
Farm Engineering Chart to 
help you lay out your fields 
for profitable crop and 
stock rotation. 








for cleaning up waste grain by grazing 
live stock in boned fields; second 
for harvesting standing crops with live- 
stock, and third for maintaining fertil- 
ity. Crops “on the hoof” are not only 
more profitable, but available as food 
for the farm home. 

Pittsburgh Fences, Hinge-Joint and 
Stiff-Stay, are the only fences with gen- 
uine “Super-Zinced” protection against 
rust. All Pittsburgh Fences are made 
of copper-bearing steel, the rust-resisting 
metal. Ask your nearest dealer to show 
you Pittsburgh Fences. 


Fence 
{ = Steel Co.) 


725 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh « Pennsylvania 











Atlas Tanks are far more 
«++ and yet cost no 
metal tanks, 


Write for prices 


643 Securities Bidg. 





Greatest tank investment . . 
of longer life and low initial cost! 
satisfactory 


. because 


more than ordinary 


Will not rot Made of 3 TO 5 TIMES LONGER LIFE 
finest grade clear, all-heart California a TTTIDUL TLL LIT 
Redwood, Guaranteed for 20 years— ea = 
lasts a lifetime! At implement or lum- — = 
ber dealers or we will supply you direct, TT ! 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


NOW COST NO MORE 
THAN ORDINARY TANKS 

















Cuts Prices 
Almost .. T/, 


Quality unchanged — Single and 
Double unit models complete at 
lowest prices ever quoted. 


20 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

Our New Sales Plan makes it possible for every farmer 

to have one ofthese splendid milkers, Write for Cata- 

log - Folder and full particulars. An opportunity of 

a lifetime for those who want a milking machine. 
EVERS-SHERMAN CO. 

Dept. 646 2230 S. Union Ave., Chicago, Mi. 






COMPLETE 
No Extras 








LOW COST 
DYNAMITE 


Do your blasting with modern explosives and be 
free from the dangers of dynamite headaches and 


sickness Easy to use cannot freeze—better 

safer——powerful—low priced TROJAN Headache- 
less dynamite makes blasting comfortable-—econom 
ical——safer Ask your dealer for TROJAN If 
he can’t supply you, send his name and we will 


send you prices and tell you how you can get it 
quickly. 


S. R. BOWEN POWDER CO. 
Manufacturer’s Distributor, Mason City, lowa 








Gessentend 12- 
in. Miller Boot, , . 
2-in. heel. Vamp Cowboy Special 


of best black calf, top of finest calf elk 
with red spades and fancy insets.Good- 
year welt bottom. Best oak sole. 


OTHER BOOTS 
From $9.45 Up 


Our 1932 Catalogis full of outstanding 
values in English andWesternsaddlery, 
Miller and Stetson Hats, Shirts, Boots, 
and Riding Equipment.All top quality 
at new low prices defying competition. 


Stockman-Farmer Supply Co. 


1628 Lawrence St. Deaver, Colo. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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For pasture, alfalfa or clover. 
Big gain in milk. Saves feed. 
Price $3.50, plus postage. 
stores. For literature write 








Anti-Bloat Muzzle 


No bloat. Thousands in use. 
Will pay for itself in 60 days. 
Sold at all Sears-Roebuck or hardware 


MINER ANTI-BLOATING COMPANY, 


(Branch of Fuchs Equipment Co.) 1124 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. Wigs 
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A part of the egg exhibit at the recent corn and poultry show sponsored 
each winter at Vinton, lowa, by the vocational agriculture 
students of the Vinton high school. 
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Choice Bits for Chicks 

When early chicks are raised, it is 
a good idea to give them a little va- 
riety and change when they must be 
kept confined rather closely. No 
matter how carefully compounded 
the mash, a change is appreciated. 
The raw potato peelings left from 
the dinner preparation are thoroly 
enjoyed. If these do not go far, a 
few split potatoes fastened to the 
brooder house walls will give the 
babies a lot of fun and a bit of ap- 
preciated variety. A handful of clean, 
bright alfalfa hay once a day will 
give them something to play with 
and scrap over. The same is true of 
cabbage and lettuce leaves, when 
available. Such things not only add 
variety and vitamins to the ration, 
but make less likely the development 
of cannibalism, toe picking and 
feather eating. The one virtue of 
dandelions, as I see it, is that they 
make wonderful chick greens before 
anything else is ready. If you never 


have fed any to chicks, try it.— 
J. W. 
Hen Feed Costs 
The Iowa Poultry Record flocks 


show a good average cost for feed. 
For January, the 20,662 reported on 
ate slightly over 6.5 cents’ worth of 
feed per bird. This feed was mostly 
home-raised and charged at market 
prices. Other current expenses made 
a total of 8 cents each. At prices of 
eggs that farm folks are receiving 
at the local produce stations at pres- 
ent, it would take a dozen eggs to 
pay the bill. Feed costs are not over 
60 per cent of the general cost of 
keeping hens, so unless production 
is 50 per cent or better, the hens are 
not paying a profit. 


Shipping Eggs Direct 
Each winter and early spring we 
receive several inquiries as to places 
to ship and how to ship eggs direct 
to dealers in New York City or other 
These inquiries 
following the 


eastern markets. 


come almost always 

severe breaks in prices that come 
each year between December and 
April. 


Our answer must be discouraging 
to folks hoping thus to find a better 
market. Five years ago, we went 
into this matter rather thoroly, and 
found a considerable number of Iowa 
producers who had established satis- 
factory market connections in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New 
York City and Boston. Nearly all re- 
ported they found it quite profitable 
to ship direct from August to Janu- 
ary and much less so from February 
to July. In fact, more than half 
shipped only from July or August till 
the winter break. 

Each year since, we have checked 
up on the matter, and found it still 
much the same. The profitable peri- 
od varies. Last summer, I ran across 


two who had been shipping east for 
years, and who started in June with 
profit. They had quit at Christmas- 
time in 1930. This was the earliest 
either had begun in summer. 

Of course, some find a special con- 
nection with a grocer or egg route 
retailer which does give them a mar- 
gin thruout the year. But to ship to 
a commission merchant east of Chi- 
cago, the time to start is the late 
summer or early fall.—J. W. 


“ye . ~ . . . 
Fighting Coccidiosis 

It isn’t pleasant to talk about or 
plan for trouble before it arrives, but 
with some poultry diseases and para- 
sites planning with the expectation 
that they will arrive is half the bat- 
tle. This is particularly true of coc- 
cidiosis. Since this parasite requires 
moisture for the development of the 
eggs or cysts to the place where they 
can continue their life cycle when 
taken into the young chick, the first 
preventive measure is to keep the 
floors and runs dry. Locate the brood- 
er house on the best drained land pos- 
sible and use lime liberally on the 
floor and the soil of the run, to keep 
them dry. Better yet, if the chicks 
on this farm have had what was sus- 
pected or known as coccidiosis last 
year or the year before, keep the 
chicks on runs floored with hardware 
cloth till the chicks are past the 
acute danger age of eight to ten 
weeks. 

Since not only moisture but a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 
higher is necessary for the develop- 
ment of these cysts, early or extra 
early chicks are the answer for those 
farms where serious trouble with the 
disease has been experienced. 

Certain things will reduce danger 
of infection. Start the chicks to 
roosting early (three to four weeks is 
about right), and put the hardware 
cloth under the roosts so the chicks 
will not get in the droppings. Feed 
a good, palatable mash with plenty 
of yellow corn and tested cod liver or 








CHICKS 


Within reach of all. They are A No. 1 
chicks from free range flocks. 


White, All 
$ Brown, Heavy 
Buff, Breeds 
Per Leghorns Per 





100 100 
500—$30 500—$35 
Assorted all breeds $6.00 per 100. 
Prices ». B. Waterloo 


Guaranteed 100 % live arrival. Prompt service 


Waterloo Chick Store 


Opposite Montgomery Ward 
623 Jefferson St. aterloo, Iowa 


















OOD CHICKS] 


W.Leghorns sired by pedigreed 








males direct from Tancre¢ 
Farms. Flock average 23" 
eggs reported by customer 





Big, lopped comb 5-6 lb. hens 
26-30 oz. eggs. Blood-tested 
tred on our farm. Chicks _6¢ 
Special hen mating 
Baron and Buff I c 
eavies 


Minorcas 6%e. iF 
HAMILTON HATCHERY 
Bancroft, lowa 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own, words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 1 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary B phe ceong and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and can cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water from the time chicks are out of 
the shell. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick 
troubles. Finally I sent for two 50c 
packages of Walko Tablets, used it in 
21 drinking water, raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick. 
Walko Tablets not only tend to prevent 
baby chick troubles, but they also tend 
to give chicks increased strength and 
vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
18, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
Tablets for use in the drinking water 
of baby chicks. I used two 50c¢ pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
Ihave found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend on Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)--give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You run no 
tisk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. One of the oldest and strongest 
banks in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 18, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 
Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or 
] $1 economical large size) package of 
Walko Tablets to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to 
Promptly refund money if not satisfied 
in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00). " (P.O. money order, check or 
currency acceptable.) 

tha: . oh aah eden chek eawectoveeetas 
kN ho San. og een gre A 
I AG Ee aOR ae ae Dr euasaes 


Mark (X) in square indicating size 
package wanted. Large package con- 
ins about LD and one-third times as 
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sardine oil in it. Use hoppers that 
prevent droppings from getting in 
them. Use brooder houses that are 
thoroly cleansed and keep them clean 
by not tracking infected soil into 
them. Feed milk in some form in 
liberal amount, liquid, paste or dried. 

If the disease appears, the milk ra- 
tion will help to control it. This 
consists of sharply increasing the 
amount of milk in the ration. The 
California ration calls for 40 per cent 
of dried milk, but corn belt poultry 
people have been successful in com- 
bating the parasite when 20 or 25 per 
cent of the mash has been dried milk 
or dried buttermilk. This high milk 
ration (all-mash) is fed to the in- 
fected chicks and the rest in the 
same brood for about two weeks. The 
dried milk is then reduced to about 
12 or 15 per cent of the mash for 
another week or ten days. A good 
growing ration should contain 5 to 10 
per cent milk at all times, unless 
liquid milk or milk paste is avail- 
able. 

Ten per cent milk rations are some- 
times offered as a preventive. On 
farms where coccidiosis has appeared 
within the last two years or longer, 
such a ration is worth trying. The 
dried milk is either added to the 
commercially mixed feed, or if a feed 
is mixed at home the meat scraps 
are omitted and the dried milk used 
as the sole protein concentrate. 


Early Turkeys 

Most corn belt folks who have paid 
any attention to chickens have heard 
much, both written and spoken, about 
the advantages of early chicks. 

Now that turkey raising as a lead- 
ing enterprise has come to quite a 
few Iowa farms, folks are finding 
that early turkeys are about as im- 
portant as early chicks. In general, 
turkey hens lay most of their eggs 
after warm weather has come; also 
these late spring and summer eggs 
produce a larger per cent of live 
poults. Hence, the Iowa producers 
of turkeys have gone more and more 
to importing eggs or poults from the 
areas where spring comes earlier or 
where winters are much less severe. 
Kansas, the Ozark region, Texas, Ari- 
zona and California produce a lot of 
the eggs and poults for Ilowa-grown 
turkeys. 


Their Chicks Lived 

The Missouri extension service 
sponsored a “Grow Healthy Chicks” 
campaign last year. Something over 
800 farmers cooperated and reported 
on their success or failure. These 
farmers started 460 chicks per farm. 
Of these, 89 per cent lived to be at 
least six weeks old. Records of a 
large number of corn belt flocks 
show an average death rate of over 
35 per cent for this critical period 
instead of the 11 per cent loss of 
these folks. 

The program called for the follow- 
ing: 

1. Hatch or buy chicks not later 
than April. 

2. Raise on fresh range. 

3.-Feed a properly balanced ra- 
tion. 

4, Brood each age of chicks sepa- 
rately. 

5. Separate cockerels and pullets 
at as early an age as possible. 

6. Maintain roomy and sanitary 
quarters. 


Poultry Increases 


Between 1919 and 1929, average 
production of eggs on farms in the 
United States increased 63 per cent. 
The north-central states, including 
Iowa, gained at the rate of 65 per 
cent. Washington led with a gain of 
234 per cent, followed by Utah with 
223 per cent and California with 149 
per cent. Next in rate of increase 
were Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Delaware. Specialization in poultry 
and egg production, both on individ- 
ual farms and in communities, ac- 
counts for the most of the rapid in- 
crease in the leading states. 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks 




















CERTIFIED 


Triple Certified Chicks 


Famous for Genuine Quality 





Thousands of farmers are making splendid profits 
with Iowa Master Breeders chicks. You too can 
make more money with our chicks—the cost is no 
more—the best money can buy Unusual guarantee 
This is the year you must n ake a profit Ask about 


our $1,500 in cash prizes. 





Orders filled promptly, visit our Hatcheries 


Drive-In Community Hatcheries 


MISSOURI VALLEY, IA. SIOUX CITY, IA. 
IDA GROVE, IA. SIOUX FALLS, §. D. 
MAPLETON, 1A. SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


For mail orders and FREE price list, address 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS ASS’N., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


ONAWA, IA. 
DENISON, 1A. 
CARROLL, IA, 

























Big Di i 
ig Discount if You Order by April 15 
We will accept orders at these special low prices until April 15th 
only. Here is your opportunity to get your chicks at a big saving 
We guarantee every chick to be from best quality pure bred heavy 
egg producing stock. Deliver any time in April or May. 
— 
S. C. White, Brown Leghorns... . . $5.2: $52.00 
Barred, White, Buff Recks....... : 35. — 
White Wyandottes, 8. C. Reds.... 5. 55.00 
White, Buff Orpingtons.......... 5. 55.00 
BOE TOD “ec desecctarconccocse 5.25 26.25 52.50 
A 25¢% deposit will book your order. Pay balance ten days before date of shipment. 
We pay shipping charges and guarantee 100% live arrival. These prices will be void 
after April 15th. Mail your order at once stating when you want your chicks shipped. 
We will give you prompt service. 








HAWKEYE CHICKERIES, INC. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


CT ships COD 


Save Money on Chicks 


BOM G57 








ap 


Don’t tie up y our money MASTER MATING 100 500 1,000 
in advance. y Capper S c we, Br., Bf a 
Chicks on our Buy Cc O.D. ,0OrTNs Anconas eavy 

.C MN sy éeaee ts $6.00 $30.00 $60.00 


Plan. We pay all ship- |, 
your R. e Reds, Bd. and 


] ; Wh. 
send us €. Blk. Min... 7.00 


s. Simply 
ping charges imply 35.00 70.00 


order. Pay the postman on delivery for Br, ° we ‘ 
these big, husky chicks—real money- tp 1 yan., 8. C. 
makers from closely culled flocks. Fine » Vh. and Bf. Minorcas.. 7.60 37.50 76.00 
layers. 250 egg strains. Healthy and Lie! t Mixed............ 5.00 2500 50.00 


25 Chix, 2c chick more. 50 Chix, 1c chick more 
Master Mating Chix, 2c chick Higher. 


CAPPER HATCHERY 


ROUTE 1 ELGIN, IOWA 


Immediate ship- 
Choose your breed 


true to breed type. 
ments everywhere. 


; and order at once. 












True to breed, color, size and from high eg: 
raisers will save money on their orders by ta ~ 
Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred sto 


producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
. +7 of our wholesale prices 
We guarantee 100 % live delivery 


ey Ce CE ONG o's ccc eneccttdecceoead $5.50 $27.50 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, s. We WUE cnet Seeodccse . 6.85 29.25 
Ot en, SS, 8 8g 5 dc wew ec cease eb ceeseeec 6.85 29.25 
Buff urpingtons, White Wyandottes...........0.500055 5.85 29.25 
SO SEE a nc seecedatecacceeteen chgcacedoeges 5.50 27.50 


Terms: $1.00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipp 
WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES west LIBERTY. ‘1OWA 


CHICK SALE (Whoiesale Fitued Cc. O. D. 


rect from this ad. Give second choice for future and immediate delivery. 
GIVE PREFERENC ‘E_ FROM FLOC ‘KS Blood-tested Not Blood-tested 





BLOOD- ber 3 gh gh BL — TE TED. ssorted. ‘Per 100 Per 100 
wore an Gr EIEN 6 «5 6 06 0 6 00's « 4. 
Barred a White Rocks B White Stpingtons. RS e *3'80 3:48 
C. Reds, Rose Rode White er or Sliver ET a orn & © o'6.0:0 4 6.90 6.46 


s. 
White, Buff, Black Minorcas, White te Lange R PC eheccenss v6 6.90 6.45 
Mixed Assorted, $4.40 per 100; Odds and Ends, $3.90 per 100 
Special Bargain Offer—Wholesale prices. We sell for less. Your choice on 30,000 chicks daily 


thee quality, any number, any breed, any date. Orders booked as re veived. Imme diate shipment. 
O. D. Send no money, ’ Delivery guaranteed. Free circular gives complete terms and det 
MIDWEST HATCHERY, Inc. Box 10 “CLINTON, ‘MISSOURI 





At greatly reduced prices. $7 per 100 and up. Finest in Iowa. Best we 


ever hatched. From breeding floc of large, vigorous, heavy-laying birds. Developed by 
v 


years personal culling, mating, introducing pew blood lines. 17 breeds. Eggs, chicks BWD- 


OW WA § F INEST—Famous ““Money-Maker ” Quality Chicks! 








a d. Hatchery- ape ted, certified, accredited. 00 % live delivery guaranteed. Get free book today 

FRANKLIN HATCHER DEPT. A-16 COUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa 
LOW PRICE BIG, HEALTHY CHICKS FROM BIG EGG- PRODUCING STOCK 

White and Buff Leghorns.............e0- $6.00 per 100 

PD. AO I et a 8 es 8 ta a oe @ og Sem ae 75 per 100 

Q UALITY Waite ana but Orpingtons, “White ‘Wyaridoties 7.00 per 100 

R. C. Reds and Brahmas...... 8.26 per t60 


Special Matings $1 30 higher. "Started Chicks, 


HOOVER HI-WAY HATCHERY 


slight additional co 


WEST BRANCH, ‘Towa 


CHICKS 
FREE! Foy’s Big Poultry Book 


On money-making poultry, plesone and baby aiche, Get this complete guide to more 
profitable Poultry and coe raising. Gives new ways to make money. Quotes low prices 
on 40 varieties of KS. Breeding Stock and Pits EONS. It’s FREE. Write today! 
FRANK FOY HATCHERIES Box 17 CLINTON, IOWA 


BOOTE’S "x; CHICKS 








BABY CHICKS 







's most fitabl Chickens. Are eure poet! All breeds, 
Ducks, Ge sGoeve Tarkeye, Fo Fowis, Mee CKICKS, oun need, Penete | ds. Ftc eee 
f it breeds. 7& 8c for heavy 
ae iy cesycartiers 10 re BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, res, 
Ziemer's Hatchery & Poultry Farm - Austin, Ee Worthington, Minn, 








Read the Classified Section for What You Need—Turn To It! 
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Mor A Good News! 
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Vaccination Costs Cut 35 Per Cent Since April, 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 1,1932 


ANCHOR CLEAR CONCENTRATED SERUM_-$ 
ANCHOR WHOLE BLOOD SERUM_-_-__------- 
ANCHOR SIMULTANEOUS VIRUS 


Cheapest Insurance Ever Offered: We have made these price reductions 
enable the Iowa farmers to protect their hogs against hog cholera, Lower 

og prices and heavy production, have materially lowered the cost of mak- 
erum and we re passing on every cent thus saved to the farmers. 

se low prices $1.00 today buys as much serum as $2.00 did in 1924 
0 did in 1914 Serum prices are much lower, relatively, than. hog 
prices today This is the cheapest insurance ever offered, thus no farmer 
afford to take any chances by not vaccinating his pigs this year. 


















53 Per 100 ce’s 
43 Per 100 cc’s 
1.25 Per 100 ec’s 
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trictly fresh, made and tested under U. S. Government 
I World Largest and Best Equipped Plant, by the Best 
Corps of Scientists that money can hire—So, Why Pay a Higher 





Price? 


HIGHEST 
Anchor 


QUALITY PRODUCTS: 
Serum must pass the U. S. 


Anchor Triple-Tested Serum: All 
Government Potency Test on pigs; the 


l Ss. Government Purity test on pigs and the additional Anchor Rigid 
boratory and Microscopic Tests. 
Anchor Triple-Tested Virus: Al] Anchor Virus must pass the U. S. Gov- 


ernment Purity Test on pigs; the Anchor Potency Test on pigs and the 


\nchor Rigid Laboratory and Microscopic Tests Nothing is left undone 
safeguard the farmer's pigs. 
Protect All Classes of Your Livestock: We make a serum or vaccine 


for the prevention of almost every known livestock disease In 1931 over 
200,000 farmers located in 45 States and several Foreign Countries used 
over 131 million of Anchor serum and virus and over one million doses of 
blackleg and other Anchor Vaccines with uniformly good results, We 
pleased them, thus can please you. 


Big Reduction in Syringe Prices: We are now selling Durity Heavy Duty 
Syringes at one-half regular list prices A complete set, one 40-cce. syringe 
one 10-cc. syringe and four needles for $4.10. This is one of the very best 
yringes made. 
dealers in 
and Vaccines. 
and the products are shipped direct to the farmers 


There Is An Anchor Dealer Near You: We have over sixty 
lowa Many Farm Bureaus carry, a stock of Anchor Serums 
Others send in orders 


Send Today For Free Booklet, “Common Livestock Diseases and How to 
Prevent Them,” also new reduced price list. 


Get in touch with our local dealer or wire, phone or write the Home Office 


Anchor Serum Company 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


W. J. Kennedy, Vice President and Sales Manager 


The World’s Largest Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum & Animal Vaccines 
Where Quality Is Always Higher Than Price 





AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Sod in Bags Controls 
Gullies 

A “living dam” made of blue grass 
sod in sacks and placed at the bot- 
| tom of a small gully, offers a simple, 
cheap and easy method for checking 
soil washing, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

These sod carriers are made of old 
burlap feed or fertilizer bags, partly 
filled with good sod of blue grass or 
other grass, and placed in the wash 
to form dams, with the centers down- 
stream and the ends extending up 
the sides. 

The sod is cut in squares, with 
plenty of good soil left on the roots, 
and is slipped into the bags. The 
starts growing thru the 


grass soon 



























= \\ / __--y SELF-GOVERNING AUTOMATIC WIND ELECTRIC PLANT 
S: elt: 4, Write for literature on this wonderful new 

} ia ar. plant that, once installed, cares for itself. 
JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., In 
1914 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, 
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) \o sal paid for the best 
‘\\ answers tothe question 
“How does good woven 


wire fence help increase 
farm income?” 





. Your own ideas or experiences may 
be worth real money. Why not send 
them in? Writing ability isn’t neces- 
sary—it’s what you say—not how you 
say it—that counts. Everybody interested in farms has 
an equal chance toshare in the 85 generous cash awards. 
Contest folder gives simple rules, complete information 
and details—contains entry blank. Write for it today. 


RED BRAND Fence 


“ Galvannealed“’ —Copper Bearing 


An extra thick coating of rust-resisting zinc is fused to 
the steel by the patented “Galvannealing” process— 
RED BRAND will be good for years of extra service 
when ordinary galvanized fence must be replaced. 

20 to 30 points of copper in the steel. “Lasts 2 to 3 times 


Always look 
for the 


Red Brand y 


(top wire) _ 


Here they are! 
85 Cash Prizes 





Ist Prize $500 

longer than steel without copper,’’ says American Society 2nd Prize 30 
for Testing Materials. es eed —e4 

, . > riz 

REDBRANDFencewon theOfficial Burgess Weather Test Sth Prize 85 
—45 different brands and sizes of fence were tested. “Defi- se ah es = 
nitely superior to a//competing fence, ’said testing engineers. beet Raima ad 
Burgese Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wisconsin; Hunt io i 
Laboratories, Chicago; Shaw Laboratories, San Francisco; lith Prise 25 


and 74 other 
cash awards 


Large Railroad Systems; Indiana Agricultural College 
and other authorities—have proved that RED BRAND 















wire carries a much heavier coating of zinc than ordinary tr 
galvanized wire. Send for your Contest Blank Today. : 
J 

















KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., $842 Industrial St., PEORIA, ILL. 


meshes of the bags and forms a 
dense sod. By the time the barrier 
is well established, the bags have 
rotted away. The blue grass spreads 
and each rain deposits soil on the 
grass and above the dam. As the 
grass grows thru this deposit and 
spreads above the dam, the wash fills 
gradually. The sod is effective in 
holding the soil in the small washes. 
Leaflet 82-L, which fully describes 
this erosion control, may ‘be obtained 
from the Office of Information, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., upon request. 





Useful Wagon From 
Discarded Auto 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“The other day I saw at the Ben- 
son creamery a clear thinking ener- 
getic young farmer unloading his 
load of cream from a wagon that I 
believe your readers will be interest- 
ed in. He had taken an aban- 
doned Ford car, stripped it of body, 
engine, and running boards down to 
the frame, then he put on a wagon 
box with four cross pieces similar to 
wagon bolsters, and attached a 
straight tongue or pole all ready for 
a team at a blacksmithing cost of 
less than one dollar. 

“He claims that because of roller 
bearings the rig draws half easier 
than a wagon, is lighter than a truck 
but will handle as heavy a load, that 
it is easier to pull a load than to 
push it, that it will not cut as deep 
in mud as a wagon, that there is no 
wear on the old type tires he is us- 
ing, and that with the springs and 
shackles and other parts well lub- 
ricated, there is less jar and vibra- 
tion than with a wagon or truck.’— 
I. W. D. 


Cattle Gr ihe 


There is no satisfactory method 
for controlling the adult warble flies 
which bother cattle, but the grubs 
are easily and cheaply controlled. 
Begin by treating with an ointment 
as soon as the grubs begin coming 
to the backs of the cattle during the 
winter. Then treat every month un- 
til around the first of July. 

One part of iodoform in five parts 
of vaseline makes a good ointment, 
or one containing extraet of Derris 
can be purchased. The ointment is 
applied by removing the scab over 
the grub opening and pressing a 
small amount of salve into each grub 
cell. Care should be taken not to 
miss any of the grubs and thus allow 
them to become flies. 


Growing errs 


As most growers know, potatoes 
need a fertile soil. Applying manure 
a year ahead of the potato crop usu- 
ally pays very well. The same is true 
of an application of superphosphate. 

Home grown seed nearly always 
has to be treated for common scab. 
Treating also is a safe practice with 
northern grown seed, altho it is com- 
monly scab-free. If you use the cold 
formalin method, soak the potatoes 
for two hours in water containing 
one pound of formaldehyde solution 
(also called formalin) to each thirty 
gallons of water. This solution may 
be used several times. The potatoes, 
after treating, should be dried out 











or immediately used. 
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PROTECTION 
that is dependable 


Cambria Fence is ideal for turn- 
ing stock and guarding poultry 


and crops, as well as for the many 
other uses of field fence about the 
farm. Erected on Bethlehem Steel 
Fence Posts, Cambria Fence forms 
a stout, durable barrier that in- 
sures years of dependable protec- 
tion for crops and livestock. 


BETHLEHEM 


General Offices 
Bethlehem, Pa, 


Bethlehem ae 
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Steel Company “s 
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TRIPLE 
WALL 
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VOT 
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These cvsszess Po 
5 Types 


enable you to build the Inde 
pendent Silo you need now and ECONOMY 
pay for it as it pays you. PORTABLE 
Send posteard or letter today for free 
catalog and new prices. 


Address: 897 Pilisbury Ave. 


TAPESTR 
TILE “ 





















Everbearing Strawberry 


Gardeners are reaping big profits from 
this greatest of everbearing straw- 
berries, and every home garden should 
have some. Produces quantities of 
large, fine-flavored berries from early 
summer to late fall. Everything for 
Farm and Garden in the new Farmer 
Brand Seed Annual. Lowest Prices 
Write for your copy. 











in Years. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
105 Fourth St, Faribault, Minn. 








LLOWAY’S 


NEW GOLDEN HOUR 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Asensation, away ahead of proce walt 

new features, modern ideas, ui itis 

to this GREAT, latest 1 mach 

H———-» surprise you. PINN AOLE of all. 
GET PROOPF.So seek one sells 

more. $19.75 up. 

WAITI! Retone ‘you order any sepa 

tor. Send po OXTRA RPECIAL 

OFFE Rand. AMAZING PRICE toin 

troduce in your locality. New Time 

Plan. WRITE QUICK. 

WM. GALLOWAY & SONS CO., 
Box W, Waterloo, lowa 


Study Music! 


PIANO... Bee .-- ORGAN 


Be entertaining; learn an art that makes people 
independent. Young or old 
enroll for our home train- 
ing, no matter where locat 
ed. 25 years, 50,000 
students. Write for free 
pamphlet. Read what stu- 
dents and parents say © 
our unique, easy method. 
_——— College of Musie 
322 Main Kansas City, Mo. 
ae 
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lt takes 


a scientist 


to select your 
fertilizer 





@ Red Steer is three times tested—from 
raw materials to the time the Certificate 
of Quality is attached. 


OU can’t fool your crops on 

fertilizer! If the quality, the 
scientific preparation, the test- 
ing, aren't right, then crops 
won't be right. 

That’s why thousands of suc- 
cessful farmers look for the Cer- 
tificate of Qualitybefore they buy. 

It tells, as a scientist would, 
the care that has gone into the 
making of Red Steer to assure 
the last ounce of value. 

“Best Materials—Double 
Mixed—Triple Tested.” Just 6 
words, but they mean: plant 
food from the most productive 
sources; mixed, blended, sea- 
soned... and re-mixed, for per- 
fect uniformity; laboratory tests 
at every step. 

That’s the Red Steer “‘pedi- 
gree”... backed by the reputa- 
tion of Swift & Company. 

See your Authorized Swift 
Agent. Ask about High Analysis 
Red Steer. Or write direct. Swift 
& Company, Fertilizer Works: 
Hammond, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo. 


SWIFT’S 
RED STEER 
FERTILIZER 





® Look for this Certificate of 
Quality attached to every bag 
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WALLACES'’ 


Care for Horse’s Shoulders 


Horses that have not been in the 
collar all winter must be carefully 
hardened in and groomed during the 
first several weeks of spring work. 
It is a good idea to wash the shoul- 
ders and neck with a salt water solu- 
tion at the end of the day’s work. 
The brine cleans the shoulders and 
makes the skin tough. Air slaked 
lime dusted on the shoulders at night 
also aids in preventing soreness, but 
this lime must be brushed out before 
the collar is put on the next day. If 
the shoulders become galled even 
with moderate work, it will usually 
pay to keep the horses out of the har- 
ness for a day or two. 

Of considerable importance is the 
proper fitting of collars. Most horse 
owners find that it pays to have a 
collar for each horse, because there 
is considerable variation in size and 
shape of necks and shoulders. Some 
with straight shoulders and 
wide necks require a half or full 
sweeney collar, while other horses 
with well-shaped, sloping shoulders 
ean handle a regular or full face col- 
lar. The common fault with most 
collars is that they are too short and 
choke the horse on a hard pull. For 
heavy work, the collar is about right 
when there is two and one-half to 
three inches between the bottom of 
the collar and the horse’s neck. 


horses 


For another thing, the collar 
should fit fairly snugly along the 
side of the neck. Much galling is 


due to a too-wide collar, which slips 
from side to side of the neck during 
pulls. 

One of the complications in fitting 
collars, of course, is the changing de- 
gree of fatness in the horse after 
work Collars that are right 
in size when horses are fat often are 
too large when the horses are worked 
down. Collar pads help some in mak- 
ing adjustments for this, but it is 
well to avoid the necessity of using 
heavy cloth pads, especially during 
hot weather. 

Collars, as well as_ shoulders, 
should be cleaned frequently, and oc- 


starts. 





casionally washed with soap and 
water. 
hy " rar Dir . 
The Cover Picture 
The picture on the cover shows 


Vernon Hafner, Four-H Club boy, of 
Louisa county, Iowa, and one of his 
club steers. The picture was taken 
last August. Vernon was fifteen this 
January. He has been in club work 
three years. 

His first baby beef was shown in 
1929. This won the reserve 
championship at Columbus Junction 
and was first in the baby beef class 
at Davenport. In 1930, Vernon had 
two Hereford steers that, between 
them, won the grand championship 
and other desirable placings at Co- 
lumbus Junction. Last year, he had 
two steers and one beef heifer to 
show. The heifer was grand cham- 
pion of the Four-H Club show at Dav- 
enport and first in her class at Des 
Moines; the steers showed up well 
at Davenport and Columbus Junction. 

Vernon is keeping the heifer to 
improve the herd. This year, he has 
one baby beef, three Hereford heif- 
ers, and one dairy heifer. 


steer 





Marking the Litters 

Marking the litters shortly after 
farrowing is a great help to the grow- 
er later in the year when he comes 
to select boars or gilts from the best 
producing sows. The common method 
of marking a litter of pigs is by ear 
notching. All the pigs in one litter 
can be notched the same. Do this 
while the pigs are young so there 
will be no mistake. 

For years, clipping tushes 
or baby teeth in young boar pigs was 
recommended as a regular practice 
However, so much trouble developed 
from damaged teeth or gums thru in- 
correct clipping that the practice is 
not advised except in large litters 
where the pigs fight and may cause 
injury to the sow’s udder. If clipped, 
only the points of the teeth are to 
be removed. 


some 
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Lewis’ Lye 


DESTROYS 


ROUNDWORM 
EGGS 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Lewis’ Lye KILLS 
ABORTION 
GERMS 


Recent research and experiments 
conducted at a leading agricul- 
tural college, in conjunction with 
a Fellowship sponsored by the 
makers of Lewis’ Lye, disclosed 


that .. .a solution of one can of Lewis’ Lye to 
every 15 gallons of water effectively destroyed 
the germs of contagious abortion, colon and 


kindred destructive organisms. 


The researchers contaminated areas of ‘i 
the barn floor heavily with abortion germs 
from cultures prepared in the veterinary 
laboratory. In no instance was it possible to re- 
cover any active abortion germs or colon bacte- 
rial from floor or gutters after five minutes ex- 


| posure to this Lewis’ Lye solution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fight Abortion Losses—Adopt the 


Lewis’ Lye Plan 


Scrape heavily coated surfaces, like floors and 
gutters, thoroughly—then apply solution of 1 
can of Lewis’ Lye to every 15 gallons of water. 
Either scrub on with old broom or apply with 
power sprayer—then apply same solution to barn 
walls, stanchions and all other surfaces which 
cows come in contact with... But to insure re- 
sults use only Lewis’ high-test Lye. Many other 
lyes contain inactive ingredients and therefore 
are not dependable ... Ask your grocer. 7 









ECORDS show that out 
of every twenty-five pigs 
born only fourteen reach the 
market. Roundworms are re- 
sponsible for a great percent- 
age of this death rate and loss 
of millions of dollars in prof- 
it to hog raisers. To insure 
complete protection against 
roundworm infestation it is 
necessary to first destroy the 
worm eggs in farrowing pens, 
_ houses, and unturned 
soil of yards and runways be- 
fore they get into the pigs. 
Lewis’ Lye Destroys the Fer- 
tility of Roundworm Eggs. 
Follow this new plan of 
hog sanitation ... get rid of 
roundworms...save the lives 
of young pigs . .. insure 
healthy hogs that will mature 
more quickly and cost less 
per pound for food. 


The Lewis’ Lye Plan of 
Hog Sanitation 


Clean and scrub farrowing houses and 
feeding troughs with a solution of one 
can of Lewis’ Lye to every 10 gal. of water. 


Where neces- 

sary to use old 
yards, plow the 
ground of yards and 
runways deeply. 
Then saturate, with 
this same solution, 
the soil around 
fences, corners, 
posts, troughs, 
under house and 
wherever the soil 
has notbeen turned. 
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Get This Valuable 
FREE BOOK 


—telling about the Life 
Cycle of Roundworms, 
How to Control Con- 
tagious Abortion and 
the many other helpful 
uses of Lewis’ Lye. 


Mail This 
Coupon /¥ 
4 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 














Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 


The 
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Retail Prices Paid by Farmers ¥ --| 79| 79| 79) 88 
Fisher’s Index Number ...... ET 5} 67| 79 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | | | { 
1,300-pound fat cattle | 68; 65] 69| 84 
1,100-pound fat cattle 68! 64} 69) 86 
Canners and cutters 55| 55] 46) 80 
Feeders .. esaceyeenaeisdeeds teow 61| 56) 56; 84 
HOGS—At Chicago— | | | 
ee cee 3| 44] 39] 74 
Light hogs . 46| 47) 41; 79 
eee hnaioninesbon | 45) 48) 38) 80 
Sows (smoo OUBN) acorccrscroveee) 42) 44] 40) 73 
SHEEP—At Chicage— | | 
ER CRETE AR IE I 49} 52} 48] 63 
GRAIN—At Chicago— | | 
REI EOL. 1, MENDED 405 ccssbanncsovedeebnescavehies 41; 42) 45) 75 
Oats, No. 2 white rH 52} 54) 7 
Wheat, No, 2 red ........ 41; 41} 41} 60 
Wheat, No, 2 northern ....cc.ceceeeceee 42) 44) 49} 60 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | | 
Corn | $3} 36] 38) 71 
Oats ... a | 48) 51) 50} 65 
Wheat, No. 2 hard. ..cscccccccccccosscorsooncsee 34}; 37) 40] 59 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
La Page ae wool, at Boston ..... 42| 43) 42) 46 
fe cow hides, at Chicago ...........) 45) 45) 43] 74 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 41| 42] 42) 74 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ... 64| 64) 63) 69 
Bran, at Kansas City ......... of 37] 39) 36) 75 
Sereets, At Kansas City ....cccccoccssocel 36} 38} 34) 75 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago 64} 64 70! 87 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City... 69} 70} 63) 85 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago. - 52} 51} 52] 65 
Red clover seed, at ‘Chic ago. 47| 47) 47| 79 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 54) 53) 57) 147 
Cotton, at New York .. 33} 34} 34) 53 
ees. at Chicago ........ | 52} 48) 48] 76 
hens, at Chicago | 59} 61] 56] 81 
PROVISIONS —At Chicago— | | 
Lard . 40} 40); 41) 76 
wed iat 59} 69} 63| 77 
Bac | 70) 70) 84) 116 
FUTURES—At ‘Chicago— 
45) 46] 48] 76 
45} 45) 47| 72 
51} 52] 55! 69 
54 65) 57} 7% 
42| 44) 46] 63 
48} 50} sa 51 
41| 42} 43) 77 
INDUSTRIAL ‘PRODUCTS— | | | | 
Coke, at Connellsville  ................cccrsc0 64] 64!) 61! 71 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . |} 60! 60] 60! 66 
Copper, at New York. ............... | 40| 42) 42] 67 
Crude petroleum, at New York ......] 54] 55] 54] 64 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. o. b. | | 
_ ee Sere 83! 63! 67) 77 
Crude rubber . 16} 16] 16} 27 
Cement . 80} 80; 77) 89 
FINANCIAL— | | | | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | | | 
SE, MINI? xa: cscs niccinithnsnsscenescnhaeisdionscaas toma Ta ee 
Industrial stocks } 52] 54] 57| 116 
SESE BCOGKE . cccscccecccscess cvessce | $2] 33) 36) 96 
Public utility stocks ...........cccceeeeeet 78] 79] 80] 154 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1922-1931 average of the cor- 
peapenmens week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
































anc ——. seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combine 
HOGS 
» | es| 
3 ee 
Soi S ° 
ra | ae |; ww 
28/| es! Se 
ons Ve = = 
ofc); os ea 
mO} Ko Oa 
OE OG | Sana | 105) 101] 41 
January 31 to February 6 wt 55] 80 41 
February 7 to 13 ............... A 81] 90 40 
February 14 to 20. | $7! 80) 49 
February 21 to 27 o 91} 88} 40 
February 28 to Marc h § | 72| 73) 41 
March 6 to 12 ....... ; : 71| 74) 44 
March 13 to 19 J 81) 70| 44 
CATTLE 
January 24 to 30. inlioae | q7| 79) 65 
January 31 _to February ee 74| 75) 64 
February 7 to 13 ¥ 69) 76) 62 
February 14 to 20 74; 78} 63 
February 21 to 27. aanieiie 88} 86) 62 
February 28 to March 6 .. 75| 76] 60 
March 6to12.. 69) 71| 62 
March 13 to 19 70; 70) 62 
SHEEP 
January 24 to 30 .......... re 134/ 139} 33 | 
January 31 to February 6 110} 130) 38 
February 7 to 13 .. s 101} 100 37 
February 14 to 20 .. 100} 121) 37 
February 21 to 27 ... 103; 121 37 
February 28 to March 80} 100 38 
March to 12. : 91) 116 40 
March 18 to 19 ..........0-cosvrsrsscssnsescerssseserseueeseresene {| 93] 112) 45 
LAMBS 
: 
eR 134] 139! 43 
January 31 to February 6 .. {| 110} 130] 46 
February 7 to 13. ; 101] 100} 43 
February 4 to 20 100} 121) 44 
February 21 to 27 .... 103} 121) 44 
February 28 to March 5. 80} 100! 44 
March to 12 7 91} 116 49 
INST, BD. aciisveessennesoerrerirrremrunmvennenl 981. 112) 53 










































































































































































































































‘ . _ . ° 
Current Market Prices of Feeds, Livestock and Grain, 
in Dollars and Cents as 
~ 
AEE Ee I I oe coerce! = > 
FEEDS CATTLE 
| 2 ie Bs, | > 
| @ | = =] 6 | | ~ — 
a1 iia) p | rae 
27 SS BS} fo] & i @ c | I 
|g} a] e/8ls } al 4 3 
PA & eielis 7 =| & } 
So; Sic | sla Bl =i 4 
a 4iailiaA 3) } OD: & | 1 
Bran— | ee and heavy-weight beef steers | ’ 
DEE ONE. vccintetsinntessiantnxeuabiigon 14.25} 9.25;12.25 15.00] 100 Ibs. up)— | a 
WECK HELOLE cnccssccssesccsesasicsesines 14.25) 9.75}12.25/15.00) ( Nn and prime— |v 
Shorts— | | | amt wee a: 7.38) 8.38) 7.59 | 3 
Last week 13.00} 9.75/11.75}16.00| Veek before 7.62) 8.00; $09 2 
Week before .. .13.75:10.25 11.75 \16.00) ean 
Hominy feed— | Last week . 7.50) 7.50, 6.62 | I 
Last week 5 13.00) Week before 6.88} 7.00) 6.75 i. 
Week before 114.00 Medium— d 
Linseed oil meal (o. | Last week . 6.6 0 ¥ 
wast week | Week before. § 6.1 8 
Week before ... | Common— | b 
Cottonseed (41 per | Se Se Sees Rey ae oe CT 0 a 
eee OE NS seictntemssebveictoncssprociclacmiicéedls 4.62) 5.12) 4.95 
Week before | Light-weight beef steers (1,100 pounds y 
Tankage— | own)— | 
Last week 00'25.00 Choice and prime— 
Week before 00/25.00 Last week coi 7.38] 8.38) 7.38 
Gluten— | Week before 7.62| 7.73 88 | ; 
BRE NE, ma sciccunsipienssivicntsoviec onde nuit tubauusdwcstwstckesbeuiies \11.60 Medium and gooe | 
ES PE RR he SORES (ORR Se, OTR BNE OIE degphan tenssecs scareticithpsd snonactebiiviccionmnsds 5.50] 6.7 0 
*Soybean oil meal— | | SS ee Let 6.25) 6.50 6.12 } 1 
Last week .... 20,90) Common— | | = 
Week before ... pains PE RE IE NIE, WEENIE wic<atenren ides view sointeuvitlarcdepsidcagiant SE ee 0 ‘ 
Sy eee a s , . ee ) D  cdeccececcogeneces nsconeetoecsoccveseoseboos cose} . 52] a > 4 4 
uotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other TD i mg Ft i: | ‘i = | ; 
points, car lots Heifers— | ; 
tCar lots, 4. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. Last week ............. 12 
Week before 25 \ 
trade ntti FARM PRODUCT PRICES Cows— S 
—_—_—_—_—— —— Last week ........ 3.82 
o Week before .. 3.62 
4 5 Bulls— 
® = Last week 2.75 
© 2 Week before | 2.75 
e M Canners and cutter | 
= © Last week ....... 2.12! 2.50| 2.13 I 
x © Week before 2.12! 2.50) 2.00 
~ E Stochers aus Pande . w 
Chicago Produce— ! <ast Week .. 5.12) 4.7 ro 
Butter, CreaMery EXtIAS worsen .2216] .22% " W eek before 4.75) 4.62 sa 
Cheddar cheese ........ ‘| 17284] i124 | Cows and heifers— me ra 
Eggs, fresh firsts . “| 112%] 112 ag = Sy 3.12 das 
IS, on! .20 __Week before ... 12 te 
Fat hens . , oo 16 A 
Broilers at ee 22 on eee = HOGS SH 
Geese SuesousBrsinehes bitetatawnabitveanss | “0A 10 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | Cor 
Other Farm Products— | | Last week 4.20! 4.13 Ch: 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston .........../ .18 | .19 Week before ... 4.38] 4.10 md 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ..... | 6.00 | 6.00 Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— Or 
Red clover seed, at Chicago .. 10.50 10.50 Last wee 4.08] 4.50) 4.25 FO! 
Cotton, at New York . a O07 | 07 Week before 4.08) 4.68) 4.32 ! 
TR AE SACRED cecscesuccsoisbcanterecissseconservess } 4.7214] 4.78 Light (150-200 Ibs.)— and 
Foreign Markets— | | Last week ...... 4.68) 4.28 mis 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires ...........0...:000 } .80%} .33%4 Week before 4.88) 4.33 — 
ee Po 2 eee eae | 6.59 | 6.80 Light lights (130-1! EX 
SS ree z : ae Last week ......... 3.95] 4.60) 4.98 Wo 
Week before ......... 3.92] 4.88| 4.13 D 
MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO Smooth and rough heavy packing sows | ( 
CORN BELT (250 Ibs. up)— =. Gan a CH 
: ON i ee wk Gehl O40 48 \ 
The following table shows the movement of feeder Week before 3°50) 3.92) 3.45 P 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ; ‘ t 
corn belt states. Last week ide ita pereas 4.20) 3.50 WA 
Months of January and February Week before 4. it 4 a 
= = Stock pigs— into 
| es « a: ae i :) == o ] a 
| E 4 | $3 OR UI oe ccciniantninneols 350. rm) Vol 
} a] | 3 => F 
| @ | .-) @c SHEEP Mar 
| 3 | = | Ra of Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. to prime— CAN 
= “ * re Oe eS ee eee Pid 6.25! 6.62 68 G 
|) ae 66,168) 31,397] ne 250] 266,089 Week before. ...... ee 6.25| 7.05) 6.00 Gan 
54,427) 25,862! 61 *399| 220,349 Lambs, culls and common— : City 
ee | 34/296! 17'850! 19'205| 1281077 oe eae nee 5.00) 5.38] 4.25 ALI 
. Week before coccccccccccccccsssssssees $.88| 5.62) 4.38 ir 
Two Weeks Ending March 11, 1932; March 6, 1931; Yearling wethers, medium to prime— os Fee 
March 7, 1930 Last week 0) 0.38) 4.09 
10: Pye ~— es Week before ae 4.88! 5.38!) 4.63 
1930 sercccersesereens 16, reds 6,643 10,907 12,974 Ewes, medium to choice— r 
1931 11,03 3,781) 4,713} 10,995 Po aera 8.7 8 
1982... 5.049) 2,642 3,135 3,668] Week before ... 3.7 12 liad! 
—_—_—_——__ ——— Fee 7 r lambs, me dium to choice— f a 
sast wee ».25| 5.50 
ee a Be age rggre sig Atlagtie ts wis yo “ee ERED 5.00) 5.4 , SU) 
e following table gives the percentage o ive- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible . Hogs quoted good to « aii e:e attle, unless othe sé riers 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks | Stated, at an average from common to choice FOR 
of butter and eggs. HAY vin 
Mixed clover, No. 1— WA! 
| FP ae 13 br 
|; » b Week before 13.5 I 
Week ending c 3 | Dn Sin Timothy, No. 1— 
} &l | r= | si = Last week .......... Fs eee ; 
D1 BI oO oi eb A EIS ae oe 1 BE 
é ‘. [oe | é xB 
~ —_— . . Alfalfa, choice— P % 
February 6 51| 168; 64! 59) 310 IN sess cscaiescctpiveatotuengs 17.25 0 home 
> | eae 53] 167| 65! 58] 432 Week before . 16.75 30 Scho 
February 20 51] 168] 66) 65! 503 Alfalfa, No. 1— WEI 
FODPUary 27 .nesecccnssessscsssveesssvaneeneanenns 54/ 169} 70) 73] 340 NO EE RE er, ee 16.25 6.0 m™ 
March (5 51| 169] 73} 71! 193 Week before .. 15.75 6.00 8 
March 12 59] 173 75| 82] 100 Alfalfa, standard— AMI 
0 ere Er 62! 172; 77!) 81; 60 ee MN ke 15.75 4.50 ( 
enbonainiseistiacpaatiaa Week be fore wesguacesdoaboriceenl 115.25 1.50 
9. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS sia Fo 15.00 050 
Figures show the percentage for the two weeks end- Week OA ..14.50 50 
ing March 5, 1932, of the 1923-1931 nine-year average Oat straw— 5 
for the correspondin g week: Coal and coke 58 per cent, I SIE, cnnscicph-ntedenlanibnadhalamsninsinsdiaceagecsmaaneie 7.50] 7.5¢ -9 
grain 73 per cent, livestock 66 per cent, lumber 29 per Week before 7.50! 7.85 29 
cent, ore 26 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise — Or 
64 per cent, GRAIN i0N 
— fy 
HOW FARM PRICES HAVE GONE DOWN FASTER } | $ £ 
ncn THAN GOODS THE FARMER BUYS ae gan 
-- SERRE ERS 1 oS ae 
1910-1914 9100 PER CENT S| ce a z 
200 --+ £& | & z | 8 | 
Prices received by _ ros bs = 
2h Corn, No, 2Y— | 
175 NI IIIc civerccscicssetecuscsstiinenash SO Men | 
WHEE, POTORD. cecirerrcscsercecsevectncens 3444] | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | . 
150 eae eee 31 3149! .25 -} 
Week before 33141 .3834%,] .27 -9 
Corn, No. 4Y— | : st 
eS ean eee B07 23 4 has s 
125 TV GOM EROS Bicccniirnsnecscnvioneeses B21, | 25 | i An i 
Oats— : Wall 
EiBSt WEEK crcscrccccceseorsesscrcserserees| «20 Mele 20 Ly : 
100 WOOK DELO] crsccnssccsccsscsrcosesse FOE | exoceicckis 21 2 MAN 
Barley— me 
oe en ee, ae | Dricn 
75 Week before 2 | | outfit 
hip; 
4455 } Wan 
47%) | str 
50 : H factyy 
198 1920 1925 29-0 N-3B ; 53% | . 46%| 4 oe 
Ohio 8 oni ity © 7 . . 
(Ohio State University Onart) Week before ee = 55% $831 -4 
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OUR READERS MA 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
























































































— HELP WANTED _ 3 MISCELLANEOUS . BABY CHICKS 
















































| f ti SALESMEN FENCE POSTS A Q F hj 
Rates and In Ormation | wake steaApY INCOME SELLING DOUBLE HEDGE-—-CATALPA POSTS FOR SALE CAR uality ICKS 
| Refined Motor Oils to farmers and auto owners ots. H. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas. 
Our classified advertising rate is 15c a word. on long credit. You receive % the profits—paid —~ ai ~ | - N | 
The minimum oharge is $2.10 for 14 or weckly, No investment, no experience necessary. —s . oto coms wanres a or ess Oo Cata ogue 
fess words. Count each whole number, Free selling outfit. All or your spare time. If in- $5 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR OLD OR ODD Thousands of chicks. Shipments daily 
| jnitial and sign as a word. Count your name come 35 to $60 weekly interests you, write Coins. Many very valuable. Get posted. Send 10 Jmmediate and future delivery. All Bloodtested 
| i address as part of the ad Thus, ‘“F. L. ouick ar Products Co., Dept. 142, Cleveland, cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guar- PRICES ; . 1.000 
counted 9s three vee. "336 be st Ohio pateed prices. Coin Exchange, Box 48, Le Roy, Wh.. Bf., horns...... $9.50 
: | 91st St.’’ is counted as four words, an es ‘a see Soar mst by et wae ae Anconas 29 50 
0 | > ywa,”’ is conted as two. “$1” and = n b 
00 | 0 Woot are each counted as one word. FARM LANDS ~ : ~ GOLD WANTED “ ors <"s L Ww 19 50 
“00. D.” counts as three words, “R. F — - ; : SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH, BRIDGES, — Se yan $9.50 
9 p. 4” counts as four words, “R. 4” as two. 10OW A. MiseOU RI, NE ag A righ SOl aba crowns and receive check by return mail. High- we . =. A serereeenenee 49 + 
0 bard P 3 sota forec arms at cost. for sale t price f , 7 : . 4 Boe norcas a none 
be ednesday noon. ten ern Minnesota : .! so est prices. Information free. Standard Gold Refin- > 2 
Pond must reach, , BY Wednesday varnithinee by benk. , Write. Joh “nt Sorensen, 50 South La jing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana ie Mg Austps..... + + 
s > Stree hiecago l ae — ag ssorted .... ’ b rt 
: with your order ee £ = - CASH FOR GOLD TEETH. HIGHEST PRICES. Order from this adv. State ao Sean 
0 If you have not advertised with us recently, THE CEN I RAI x *R rts rit Lh DNS Informition free. Southwest Gold & Silver Cx terms. $1 down. bal ance c 0 » plus charge 
8 be s ne en k, oe us tor ee | ti mat ieactiton a year re —y aal _ nd e “el Dept. 446, Ft aOPNER taaPe Guarant C 1 100 ry , 
«= ie should be your banker a hurche , 
q) the otli e responsible business man. To | [itt wnste for  cghoole, Surountings, GOPHER’ TRAPS. ASK YOUR ARDWARE Bo CENT AL cHickeRes 
g ley otters of recomme ( ith 1et 1 or BUC VU » apne at ' ‘ ‘ b ai. . ri has 
a onder. Write ; 7 ae 3 or a ¥ “eed es Right location is necessary today for successful dealer for Renken Sure Catch, circular free. = M 
pcalicgcieg sl Bn are daa : age farming. Real bargains in lands available to men Renken Trap Co., Crete, Nebraska IT’ S A SENS ATION 
n . wit} oder ~a Di districts where ir j 
wofat, Ougcnventance in flayring, the fol- | with moderate, cami in astnety where dalty and HOG LICE EXTERMINATOR -) 
18 able advertisements for various insertions: truck grov re pro l ‘ crops 4 $30,000 LOST ANNUALLY THROUGH HOG $2.000 in 100 Cash Ze8 dr 1 
: | - year on the ! 0 lice ravages in one Iowa e ounty Get my te ; senting the r tec 
8 No. of Words! ——— Number of Insertions feed crops. it wi proven plans and make y own exterminator. One 
1 2 3 ry you in y ion you ~ dollar cash Curtis Hockett, Stic as D 
1 ia $2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 ee OP a Dept. KODAK FINISHING 
7.) . 22 © . « 4 S om ' - ra tT 1€ agent, ept " —— " > —T 7 “ <r 
| 2 31 6.30 4° Le NR Fencral pth gy gp FILMS | DEVELOPED — ANY | SIZE — SEVEN 
. 2s ru nteer mone vat f they ever fade) per- 
0 35 5.3 10.50 BIG FREE CATALOG FARMS. 80 ACRE BAR- fect tone prints Beautiful double weight profes 
5 42 ; 12.60 giin, complete for money-making operations, be sional enlargement free Prompt service, 25¢ 
| $9 14.70 tween Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo; 50 acres level (coin). Kays Photo Service. LaCross e. Wis 
4 ; 20 ‘ultivation, & acres limed for alfalfa: est 1,000 - : eran a 
. +8 % = cords firewood: conve Lay barn "silo " hog and hen FILMS DEVE LOPED, TWO FREE ENLAR 
13 For } iditional seven words, add $1.05 houses: good 5-room home. nice’ views: ample fruit. ments, seven higloss prints with each roll 
> 1 ! $3,500, half cash If closed soon team, 5 cows, 5 qots. Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCrosse, aoe ' _ 7 
, | young stock, 55 poultry, milking machine, other 1m- ! - chance you have ever had to Buy G 
i2 plements, hay, oats, corn, etc., ineluded. Picture ROLL DEVELOPED AND Pr INTED, ONE_EX ae ‘heap. Free lo hg liscoun 
32 COMMISSION HOUSES pe, 107 Strout’s eatalog, describes 1,000 arenes L __tra print ae colored 2! Amat ‘an Photo ucker. Route ow on 
r iter Service, 2946 icollet nn 





ures. Great savings at today’s 16 Gate aenenes 
































5 price S. Strout Agency, 7-ET South Dearborn St., FIRST FILM DE LOPED. SIX PRINTS. 2h5e 
+ Chicago, Sh . 
5 . - (coin Enlargement given Superior Photo 
FARMING IN MINNESOTA MEANS | INDE- Service, Dept. S Waterloo, Towa Wit) 
ey 1 > endence continuous profitable employment, —— - . > ; : 
2 remiu fancy _ poultry—veal—eggs. Furnish nese ; Pb ss ‘ FILMS DEVELOPED, 3 FREE ENLARGE- help | stones tana . oo 
0 Mops on request. H.F, Fischer & Son, Engle. Money in dairying. 10,000 lakes for sports. Im- ments, seven. Hi-gloss prints, 25¢ coin. Rays income mall i ls ee ns "ve * : 
mann ¢ zo Established 1890 proved and unimproved land, prices lowest in Photo Service. La Crosse, Wis di “ i : “s, vece . ® years oO rapn : 
ry = TEE > wu years. Now is the time to buy. Sure crops, plenty “ : — : ped gree re eding. Very low in price Hig est _devel- 
5 YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY of moisture, excellent roads. Fine schools, ehurches, FILMS DEVELOPED, — THREE ENL ARGE- opment’ in Health ‘and Egg-Production breeding. 
9 vill bring more money when shipped to a_ house ¢lybs in every ¢ mt unity. Write for Free Farm ments, seven high-gloss prints with each roll, 25c¢ Fully guaranteed. Full - rmation on our new 
- nstant demand from biggest buyers. We in- took. Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota As (coin) La Crosse Photo Works, La Crosse, Wi: is. proposition by return mai State breed intere i 
r hela ong gg -gtdy seat, mates sociation. Dept. 108. St. Paul. Minnesota ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN DELUXE 7}, —. —— - bt ultry Breeders, Association 
2 i Me \iurker? “Rarsten & Sons, Bos Le FARM IN COLORADO—REASONABLY PRICED prints, one hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo = =UCress ~eters-Tarm, Sox 254. Newton, lows 
= 1100 Pult “Market. Cl — i lands on liberal terms. Good soil. Irrigated or Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn READ a hd - a? PR tic ce IN STOR tY. BAR 
: = > 7 x ne > non-irrigated Dairying, poultry-raising general tAWFORD'S OTO 8S Cc ) ron incre: olly woo and } ng blood lines 
: SHIP YOUR POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS) AND farming. Wide variety of crops. We mnderfal climate. CRAWFORD 8 POT Oo ee OR BOLDT. all breeds from enlled flocks. 0 tality Matings 
vt luce by express to the Express Order & Excellent growing condi ons Near $ enlarg I . h Leg , Brow n Leghorns, 8% 
e Cor mi ion Co., corner c Ran dolph and seahihigeay and live communities Write today for further de- vILT Pl 5 100 ‘tbe i | W hi € R ck 
; Chicago, for highest possible pric ‘5 correct weights, tails. Colorado Board of Immigration, Room 617, Q ECES Buff Orpingtons e b Reds 
SA ee eee OT he NOT State Capitol. Denver, Col QUILT _PIECES—2 POUNDS (15 YARDS ye pe Eee eee 
ir T- y 1 r¢ > A 1eTE - om E ) I ¥ ~ re iece + t in uality ating Sta 
. OOKS ON MINN ) NORTI rA- only 6%c. Fast colors, large pieces; prints and ; 7 
FOR HIGHEST OBTAINABLE 'p RICES, COR. ee aos oe eee eH di percales. Sent C. 0. D." Reliable Sales Co., Desk ors (America’s Wonder J 
rect weight turns, slip your live homes ‘for all purposes, to suit, low prices. 46. Princeton. Ky Assorted. $3. 50: $4.95, 100. 





ook. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great 75 FANCY COLORFUL WASHFAST PRINTS, 












































































r to Cougle Com- Write for free hey ae 
8 : ssior von m au had iat West Randolph St., Northern Rai y, St. Paul, Minn ~,uone alike, 25¢ postpaid. Cleonna McCormick, ogre Son ng Ft Gem 
3 na : oe NORTHEASTERN WYOMING IS A NA TURAL 796 Sheridan, Chicago ; _ oF money refunded. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRE Dali K BROILER S. livestock F ranches at low TRACTOR WHEEL CLEANERS Peoria, Tilinoi 
ums ¢ e ) r ess e ice: Y sv tem a escri > folde ~ + - —— - — a - 
i wal Gates Mened Welte’ me. Whalenie beers. val son v terms s. Write for descriptive folder. GARRETT TRACTOR WHEEL CLEANERS AT STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS, WORM TREAT 
2 b. aA Hemman Co.,°119 8 a ater Market eat’ Genaba Make a — % price or $6.25 a pair. Until April 20th ed, electric hatched, very best of bloodlin 
4 n ® é . toom 415. Omaha “bh only. Raymond FE. Garrett hevenraanr Tow: ? K.-ed * the state. Er h Tom Barron White 
OTE OWN A FAR a IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, r * ® eghorns from trapnest stock Most wonderful 
ig CHIC "AG a) * U TC HERS PACKING CO., 216 2 Montana, Idaho, Was! ringt or Oregon, Crop sa USED AUTO AND _TRUCK PARTS layers. None better. $7.85, 100 Wh y pay more? 
9 , N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. payment or easy terms literature: mention USED PARTS, CARS OR TRUCKS, ANY M AKE. ‘Tancred Leghorns, $6.85 Quality White, | Brown, 
9 Poultry, ve i eggs and butt er. Highest prices ob- state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Ne thern ‘Pacific Railway, Lowest pric Myers Auto Wrecking, 511 E. Buff Leghorns, $5.85 Barred, White, Buff 
: tained. Returns mailed same day St Paul Mint 19th. Kansas City, Mo pa tocks, Wyandottes, Buff. White Orpingtons, Re 
, WANTED—LIVE AND. DRESSED. POULTRY VERY PRODUCTIVE 25 ACRE WwooL Rhode Island Whites, $6.85. Black Giants, Sussex 
D) init, Veal. Highest possible prices paid Write for pecan farm in southern Alabama, VIRGIN. WOOL BLANKETS, ROBES, COM- §%-40. White Giants. Blue ity ta Pig 
9 ee he ee TORE BROOM, 4 eat H. A. Burkett, 3419 Jennings, forter batts, knitting yarns, shirts, pants, sport higher. * Heavy Anscetel, $5 7 * af ght " Aeuorted 
, : ago va coats, sweaters, underwear, etc. Direct from mill ce ee Oe ee port pg 
a) YOUR LIVE POULTRY WANTED—BROILERS WEL L agi ROVED DAIRY Custom work our specialty. Don’t “give” your wool \ hit a, , ~~ te aot Ml Poin hy quantities 
‘ especially yan Coyne, Sr., marketing poultry Minnesota. Send r descriptions and away. Send for pricelist. Merrill” Woolen Mills, 2 mmo . 
4 IST. Coyne & Nevins Co., 11 33 Fulton pictures of real bargains. F lll, Sales Bureau, Min Dept. 806, Merrill, Wis CHIC KS, Se UP IMMEDIATE. DELIVERY 
Market, Chicago. neapolis, Minn mn ee F rom 250 to 351, egg breeding. Flocks officially 
: - — salt ie jloodtested pas -ars } tee p ve 
$ CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP. WE, SELL nM BARGAIN DAIRY, FARM TIST AND HIGH: FARM MACHINERY pon goes gl a 8 bs explained. in =, catalog. 
at = North wes ommission > ohn ° , 1 "s u ffice Tadens } in. = 
0 pe Chan Otten Goes verae ae __Way_map Murray _Lar 10 fice, W adena, Minn MILKING MACHINE RUBBER FOR ALL Ene “ 2 hite Buff, ' Bros om L a horns, 100, 
1 makes at nearly half price. Guaranteed quality. ! Bi arre ocks eds, white, 
5 ALFALFA AND PR AIRIE HAY FEDER a LIVESTOCK Try our improved teat cups, suitable for all pipe- Laced ~ y indottes . Buff Orpingtons t. LW 
r hamestion, Pius’ Gonnire ahi a —————_" . ———————— line milkers, better and faster milking. Allowance 100. $6.90. White, Buff Minorcas, 100, 
if pec on G areet — shipment. ittie BEEF CATTLE . made for old shells Also Itite Way Milkers at Heavy assorted, 100, $5.25 Larger lots 
*. a a — CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS, sired by Quar- about_ half former prices. Write for price list. yer x. _ (eee af onal ptdd | 2e 
5 tercrest by Imp. Quarterstaff out of good dams. Rite-Way Products Co., 4009 No. Tripp Ave., Chi AAA grade me qual aid ce Chuck 
3 DOGS AND PET STOCK | Best of breeding. Come see them or write. Ben cago, III. i paid. a # —— Po Bt iree. ae 
= Stude esle YY = ——— es = tagby’s rolder ule ‘oultry Farms, ox 317 
8 COLLIES — WHITE AND COLORS. PEpr. Studer. _Wesles ae “SANK BOANS AND ‘vices fe cnccieas qunditen, Ab DISKS AND Sedalia, Mo. oo ; 
; gree ntel t iret , -ompanions a SHORTHORN sULLS, »ARK LOANS _ J » lows in excellent condition. Also Case 28 inch re a - — ~ = 
2 liat int a or = ws, lovel anal watintaciiens reds, low down, best breeding. John Besser, threshing machine and Case 16 foot combine. At LOW EST PRICES IN HISTORY ON ELLIOT 
giaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello Harper, Towa bargain prices ‘or complete detaile and price, ity baby chicks Big. ernest lively _ba ed 
low : ves . > ; , 2 _ ES. write or see F. E. Stiles, Mississippi Valley Farm, ks—from special blood-tested strains—the fine 
; fs _ POLLED SHOR THORN, BULLS, ALL AGES, gq. ts Ilinois strains in the middle west—now offered for as ht 
SUNNYSIDE KE NNELS, REINBECK,  TOWA. bargain prices. S. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, S&vanna, filinots tle as you would pay for ordinary chicks. Guaran 
: “Reliable Kennel Shepherds and Fox Ter- Towa. ‘ a 4 _ NEW % HORSE GENERAL _ ELECTRIC AL- teed livability Send today for in ere “sting 193° 
¢: mers, All ages Write wants. DAIRY CATTLE PPh 7 aes ery comets 4 50 “o on chick book and amazing new low ( Earl 
Pp . : . = “ - : - = ~ - $ ytor anc yenerator rgair ectrica ; stche suecessor t¢ Ile *onltr 
FoR SALE—SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERD- REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE. Surplus Co... Dept. “14,1885. Milwaukee’ Ave., Rox 740. Ilampton, Towa. "Poultry: Yard 
wie tr ee three months old A. Isenhart, Ages, one month and up. Peter Johansen, Ring- (Chicago ~ . 
‘ =e._lows sted, Towa BULL DOG DISC JOINTER CUTS THROUGH eee eee ee om. one 
= ~ — ~~4 -y _ _ ———- aL ? b d RR s gt ; nmec te i 0 , r ested 
WANTED—PUPS AND OLDER DOGS, MOS' _ DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE _ “turns under corn ‘stalks, clovers, vines without eee Casey. Ment ene lem eae 
: . Give full deseription. Runft, Reinbeck, BATES MILKING SHORTHOR NS. BRED 30 clogging. Latest type. New price $9.25 per unit Grand Champion chicks Iow 
recat ceaaeies es years. Choice bulls and females. O. M. Healy & Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Indiana. Show (Ames) since 1928. Hundreds of dollar 
EDUCATIONAL Son, Muscatine _10Vv Nie ai _ ? LITCHFIELD REPAIR PARTS FURNISHED given in prizes for be t 300-w rd letter, telling 
SWINE promptly——any spreader we now build or ever f Why It Hes s to Buy Your Babs oO _* iW rite 
IE AnIVvIn wb = ; viit- oO ices e dealers 7 itch- or § » S 8 ow ces , erie 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. RECEIVE FROM $25- IMMUNE CHESTER WHITE BOARS, SHIPPED PUllt—cnominal prices. See dealers or write Litch- (or Pie ema Bor oo. ee eee 
9 , 5100 daily. Send for catalog and how to receive on approval, express prepaid. Bert Boyer, Farm- ¢ is es atermo, s0Ns . ee = : . . . 
+ home sti se free of charge. Reppert Auction ington. Iowa DE LAVAL MILKING MACHINE USERS— INCREASE, YOUR PRODUCTION wit MY 
ho tox { Dec: Ind = a ape ens = rn - -w rubber replacement par at D ao prices. pen-ma te stock, pedigreed al trapneste Spe 
7 BIG IMMUNE CHESTER WHITE GILTS, BRED d ee i - ee ee price Rok 
0 W EL DING sw SFULLY TAUGHT BY for April farrow. Ben Schettler. Breda. Iowa ait ng Machine Exchange, Box 2453, San Fran clalize 1 a acre poultry * is Only ye Bee . 
oe ret J now Coleman _Electrica a: % = - _ tching eggs or chicks : <a ee 
” 8 Vs ._ Kansas City, Mo HORSES AND JACKS FOR SALE—JOHN DEERE G. P, TRACTOR, Offer hatching ¢ ee eee ae 
AMERICAN GE, KANSAS MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE. THRE complete with planter, cultivator, plow, disc, an rds bb. tested , livability, ray 
0 City. Free ¢ abe ION. oad — Mg W ge ld dc rs und good br s. corn picker. FE. M. Wogen, Stanhope, Iowa | chtoala Ind. — ae Liat a, Ae, asonable. Ward Poultr 
0 = ayings. $1. will’ sell reasonable or trade for horses or mules MILKING MACHINES—SEPARATORS. | NEW : 
HELP WANTED J. W. Brewer, Mexico, Mo : pa price Easy term Write 4739 Stevens ! - KING 3 a4 "E ari IE Dp ( Hi¢ KS k Jf i 
tl} + FOR SALE—RBELGIAN STALLION, BOTH Avenue Minnea nelle, Minn wn 1 ese | — We o of? ton pri 
titan ‘ ars a id tei eee cok al . ever. Day Old Chicks Heavie $9 Minore i 
0 AGENTS + Citemen Sntacnatonal a we MILKING, MACHINES, LOW PRICES. | EASY $8.50. Leghorns, $7.50. Brabmas, R, C. Red 
ANT D aS 2 wt seng a +. - rm Write J. C. Marlow, Box 8, Mankato, $10. AAA quality, $2 per 100 higher. Two, thre } 
IL-BLOATING DEVICE THOUSANDS IN a 
5 i. 100" war cent eixtek fie Gikw ak on Te Al .E—- BELGIAN STALLIONS. TWO Minnesota and four week old Started Chicks at slight addi } 
) Page 18 in this paper a } en Bd f or wa libe a three-ye chestnut, sorrel and roan, Box lg —~ tional cost. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 
; iS reposition, “Miner” Anti Bloating Co., 188 Qua n weton. “Towa - ; PATENT “ATTORNEYS NELSON'S REVERE CHICKS FROM BIG EGGS 
ebr B. blood 


MISCELLANEOUS HAIR. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR. PATENT AT- pet tty Bete tie oso te a00 cee fea 











MONEY. MAKING ~ OPPORTUNITY, PART " 
fall ¥ ‘ try, PAK torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitab le lati Official dR. O 3lue rib 
pyfill time, selling x well-known Fly-Kil spray CALF WEANER_ Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa a winners. 0 popular ~ eds. Satist mi fom 
BIG ee details in_advertisement_on_page NEW DAISY CALF WEANER—MALLEABLE par RERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO anteed and for new free catalog. Nelson’s Rever 
‘ rv R OF in ss ow * + ggg Oe -~ ~ _ MOTOR Pe ke 50° yg a ge -{- a 1 Meer “consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., Hatche ey. “Box 60, Kahoka, Mo 
stoe minerals umple ‘case ree, anteer 5 cents pos pal or write ww descrip- es oines . ” — ~ = — - 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-D So. State, Chicago tive folder Quinn Wire & Iron Works, Boone, Des Moi Towa =n 282 bs BIG iy SKY CHIC KS FROM BLOOD TESTE ID 
OR = +0. “ ames ve ent. J ¢ rt Pry o live rtalog ex 
SALESMEN wie oe - BABY CHICKS pl nins) and lay more No. 1 eggs. 4 and up 


State Accredited 


CISTERN WATER CLEANER hipped C. O. D. Low prices 


OU CAN MAKE MONEY ~~ A & 80 CHE MICAL CISTERN WATER CLEAN. MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS GUARANTEED TO ¢ Contest winners. Write for big free catalogue. 


Fg 
es te rater c e wel ite live nter egg-bred 300-¢5 4 strains, 2 Ss ) chery, Box 8-42, Winds Mo 
for Occo Mineral Compound. Big er mak ern water clear like well water, € i E44 uperior fiat c I 4 isor, M 














removing soot 




























opportur obie > seolora- reeds. rmediate shipments, collect ‘Thousands — ——— ~ 
Ex lusive lerritore ova th, live stock experience. tion. Simple t : eo ae B oe na — ies 90 - cataloa iene leet. h’s Poultry LOWEST I c “? hy T . ne oy $4 ss 1 -_ R an. 
t sive territory ye train you. Powerful adver- : rte oe: 4, ee SUS, O on > a ae - mi 4 trains, Per aghorns, $4.5 toe leds 
tising I ren Work he both pect. ie Pigeon bac * The Pkg. Postpaid in UT. S. A. Agents Farms, Box 370, Clinton, Mo ° _. QOrpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas. $5.90. We ship 
nt ery evening. Mise ae tnd pro; wanted. Thedens Laboratory, Tama, Towa _ CHICKS, IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS, COLLECT. ©. 0. D.’ Pay postman plus few cents postage 
WF. oO te Oelwein Chemical Company, Dept. COFFEE , Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, ” we etons. Columbia Hatchery, Box 207, Columbia, Missouri 
Ti n._Tows. = is _ SEND $1 BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF THE BEST Wamdottes, Minorcas. $3.90 up Mid-West Hatch Wirar PRICE WILL YOU PAY FOR CHICKS? 
ALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOME- coffee You ever tasted. Ground or whole. We : : mon — We can hatch 250,000 weekly. Postpaid guaran 
Some open territory for a man who pay postage. Profit Sharing Coupons with order. w HI 2, BROWN, BUFF LEG HORN_ CHICKS, teed arrival. 1° ears’ experience. 11 hatcherie 
i . + eal sales ability and is willing to work. Plantation Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, , per, thousand. Co amon heavies, 7c. Prompt (Customers 43 s ‘atalog free showing 20 . 
Wane ing proposition for the right man. Write Minn shipment Order now. Van Gerpen Hatchery, Buf- ties. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur 
Hee eaces irmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- iis " ns — PAR > 
= Manager. Des Moines, lows, Te exrrosives a a RELL’S TER BABY CHICKS. LOWEST we =~ y Bx ae wag iy | 7 
ANT us ACTURER OF SHOES, ESTABLISHE dD ° gins * drake gO ce hi ye al ta E “4 a prices, fre alog, a surprise for you. Write Jay early and develop, into winners for the Fairs C 
it r Ms TS, Wants sales representatives. Big prof- wae T he faws a — pomey —s - ay Bell Hatcheries, Fort Madison, and Shows. Circular Free, Atkins Hatchery, Sheri 
= Paid in advance. Guaranteed quality. Reduced ah - - - ywa. Rox A dan-Garfield, Davenport, Iowa 
pri n qa _ Reduc . — na 
‘ine includes wearing apparel. Free sales - FARM LIGHT BATTERIES BARY CHICKS HE AY IEFS—GRADE A, $6.90; PRICE s. REDUCED - GENUINE “MONEY 
hippewa Fall Hanon Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 8-18, FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT FROM Grade AA, $7.50; Grade AAA, $8.90. Lights, Maker’ “ks. lowa’s finest. Large, vigorous 
+ a Falls, W L. om ts factory PAL rite for our new low wholesale prices. $6.50. Send money order. Alli ed Hatcheries, Ce- heavy =. $10. hundred. Grade AAA. $12. Ali 
ANTED—MAN- WITH CAR TO DEMON- Amana Society, High, Iowa dar_ Rapids breeds. Order from ad. Catalog. Franklin Hatchery, 





facturer and do service work for large Ohio manu- WANTED- FARM LIGHT BATTERIES TO RE- SPECIAL, LIGHT = ASSORTE D CHICKS, HUN- Dept. K, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Co., Dept aes $50 to $75 weekly. Fyr-Fyter build. Good as new. Five year guarantee. Wagg dred 5. Heavies, $6. Postpaid. Cash with 


4, Dayton, Ohio. Mfg. Co., Wapello, Iowa. order. tiene Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. (Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 







































Classified Advertising Is New 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





BABY CHICKS 


“die (Continued from Preceding Page) 
STARTED CHICKS 


BUY PROF. BEINGS SLARTED CHICKS AND 
save veeks old at, slight cost over day 
old chicks. 4 a... wof'ts. Save trouble and_ ex- 
sense. Send for Free catal r. State breed. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS _ 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE MENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
érs and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is peop: 


erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 


in good or- 
original pur- 
shipped a considerable 


returned shipment 
refund the 


Upon receipt of the 
der the shipper will then 
chase price. If poultry is 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest. and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. ‘ 


BABY PULLETS z 
CROSS BRED CHICKS, RAPID 
maturity, big eggs. Ames Hatchery, 


THE 
growth, 
Ames, Tow 


IDEAL 
early 
a. we 
BANTAMS ; - 
GOLDE N os 3 raw ta BAN- 
10. Postpaid. 


EXHIBITION 
tams, $2.50 
Runft. Reinbeck, 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
GIANT _EGGS, $4, 100. 5e 
Paulson, Route 2, Harlan, Iowa. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS _ ve. 
ALITY JERSEY WHITE GIANTS. MARCY. 
Eggs, chicks. Priced reasonable. Mrs. F. Van 
Winkle, Clearfield, Iowa. 
MARCY WHITE — GIANTS, 
(fine). Cirenlar free. Sidwell’s 
City, Missouri 
JE RSE ‘ WHITE GIANT 
1icago) «Coliseum winners. 
Smith: "tote. Iowa 
be WHITE LANGSHANS : 
QUALITY WHITE LANGSHAN CHICKS, $8.50, 








BLACK 
il 


dora 
ar 
PERMIT _ 137, 
Poultry Farm, 


HATCHING 
4c each. 


EGGS, 
Walter 


100; 500, $40, prepare: Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Perrin Poultry Farm, Chariton, Towa. i 
WHITE LANGSHANS. EGGS, $3.25, 100; 30 

doz. case, $9.50. Postpaid. Mrs. Frank Grimes, 
Allerton, Towa. ? 
WHITE HATCHING EGGS, $3.25 


LANGSHAN 
hundred. J. B. Swearingen, R. 4, 


BROWN LEGHORNS 
SINGLE COMB BROWN L ors ety HATCHING 


Hedrick, Iowa. 












eges, $7.50, case; $2.50, 100, Chicks, $7 hun- 
dred. Accredited six’ years. Mrs. neue Langerman, 
Fenton, Towa. 
‘the BUFF LEGHORNS 
8 Cc. BUFF LEGHORN HATCHIN ‘G_ EGGS, 
large boned, extra fine flock 2.75, 100. 
Carrie Brennaman, Grand River, OM, cae 
i WHITE LEGHORNS ¥ 
BIG REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF CRA- 
ven’s baby chicks and eggs for 1 2. Real pro- 
duction White Leghorns, good body size, high rec- 
te and exceptional egg size. We set or sell only 
oz, or better hen eggs and 24 oz. or better 
pret eggs. Write to lowa’s Pioneer Trapnester, 
FE. Craven, Kellogg, Iowa. : 
TOM BARRON LEGHORNS, TRAPNESTED 
nd podiereed quality. Eggs, $3, 100; $10 per 
cone Chicks, $8.50, 100; $40, 500. Delno Smith, 
Indianola, Towa : 
BIG, HUSKY CHICKS SIRED BY MALES DI- 
rect from Tancred Farms, 6c. Hen mating, 7c. 
Eggs, $7.50 case. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Ban- 
croft, Towa, 
FERRIS BEST STRAIN 


; CHOICE ~ coc 7S ee oe 
direct from Ferris 1. Eggs, $2.50, 100. Case, 
$7. Postpaid. C. A. Prentice, Sac C ‘ity. Towa. 


TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, CHICKS, 
eges and pullets, 240 to 307 egg breeding. 
8. PB. Hudson & Son. Knoxville, Iowa. 


LARGE TOM BARRON SINGLE COMB WHITE 
Leghorn eggs, chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
Rellevue, Towa. 


BUFF MINORCAS a 
BUFF MINORCA EGGS, 
100, $3. Mrs. Wm. 


PRICE 
Cross, Dow 


LARGE 
reduced 
City, Towa. 
BUFF MINORCA EGGS, 5§ 
Iowa accredited last year. G. G. 

boro, Iowa. 


TYPE 
half. 


HUNDRED. 
Bowen, Sears- 





WHITE MINORCAS 
EIGHTH YEAR. NORTHERN 
, 1ite Minorca chicks. April, 8c; 
Eges, $10 case. Personius Minorca Farm, 
mont, Minn, : 
BOOTH'S | S. ©. WHITE MINORCAS. LARGE 

type. Eges, $3, 30. Mrs. Arthur Hutchinson, 
Chariton, Iowa 
LARGE TYPE 8. ¢ 
ing eggs. $2.75, 
Bronson, Iowa 
WHITE MINORCA 
and 1931 
Ames, Iowa. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE 
eggs, $8.50 per case. 
Towa. 
WHITE MINORCA EGGS 
$7.50, 100, 


GROWN 
May, _ 7c. 
Fair- 


OUR 
w 


WHITE MINORCA HATCH- 
‘100. Hucke Bros., Route 1, 


1930 
arper, 


HATC BING EGGS, 
accredited. $3.50. H. H. 


MINORCA HATCHING 
James Conroy, Jefferson, 
. $2.50, 100. 


$: CHICKS, 
Arthur Scarff, 


Route 1, Rome, Ia, 


POULTRY 


WHITE MINORCAS 


CHOICE CHICKS DIRECT FROM BOOTH s 
large type White Minorca’ trapnested tock 
Bloodtested. Blue Ribbon State winners. Re- 





duced prices. Grade first, $16 Five 
free with every bundred. Hat« pre 
paid. McCullough Hatchery, All 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 

COCKERELS, BUFF ORPINGTON PURE- 

breds, large good color, $1.50 each Laying 
pullets. $1 to $1.15. Eggs. $3, 50; $4, 100. 
Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. > 
LARGE SOLID BUFF ORPINGTONS.  AC- 


credited. Eggs, $4.50 per hundred. Mrs. H. W. 
Lungren, Paton, Iowa. 
var tg ORPINGTON 
50 for 108 
Iowa, 


RHODE 


100 PER CENT 
combs, he 


HATCHING. 
Fred Wesack, 


EGGS 
Farm 


FOR 
range 
Adair, 
ISLAND REDS 
TOMPKIN’S REDS, 
Flock average 200 eggs. 
greed ma ys, $5, 110 (including 
Postpaid Ralph “Van Duzer, Menlo, low 
PRODUCTION-EXHIBITION SINGLI ND 
Comb Reds. ; 100 ote ar nme 
championships. chicks half price. 
Redacres, Bloomfield, lowa 
COLOR SPECIAL OMAHA 76 
females competing. Five firsts 
entire show Spencer. Blood 
ders. Bradgate, Iowa. 
QUALITY ROSE COMB 
strain. None better. Eggs, 
matings, $8.50, 100. Mrs. J. A. 


BOTH 
Pedi- 
pens). 





inner 
Feggs and 
SINGLE COMB 

Champion pen 
tested. Eggs, 5c. Saun- 


TOMPKINS 
100. Pen 
Hutchinson, 


REDS, 
4.50 

















Chariton, Towa : 

SINGLE COMB RED HATCHING EGGS, 
Lies “Fens strain. Flock Iowa accredited. Certified 

¢ $ er 100. Walter Oxley, Ossian, lowa. 

PUREBRED ROSE COMB REDS, HE ALTHY 
lock, d ae even color. Eggs, $3.50, 100. iv- 

jan E. Taylor, Fremont. Neb 

TRAPNE STE Db BLOODTESTED ROSE _ COMB 
Red eg $4, 100. Chicks, Ic Mrs. R. 

Hawks, ‘Audubon. Iowa 

HATCHING EGGS FROM EXCELLENT ROSE 
Comb Red flock. $4 hundred, postpaid. 8. 

Mattes, Carroll, Towa 

ROSE COMB_ REDS, EDITED FOR 
years. Eggs, $3, 100, po August Wojahn, 

Emmetsburg, Towa. 

PRODUCTION BRED SINGLE COMB CHICKS 
that will live like Leghorns. E. J. Rood, Ames, 

Towa. 

f BARRED ROCKS 

BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS. IOWA CERTI- 
fied, Record o *erformance. ‘Trapnested 11 
ars, 287 egg. champion Iowa, 1931 (all heavy 

Ceoeta). High ‘hen this year, 290. Blood tested. 

Eggs guaranteed, potpaid. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 

Gowrie, Towa. 

PARKS ts BRED TO LAY eeu 
Rocks. Rating C-32. Eggs, $5. Chicks, $12 

E. H. Hare Saint Olaf, lowa. 

BRADL Y a8 DARK BARRED ROCKS. EGGS, 15, 

$ Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank 

tetied & ae Gibson, Towa. 

QUALITY aa BARRED ROC ne BLOOD 
tested. Eggs, 100, $4. . & stin, Dumont, 

Towa. , 

q BUFF ROCKS - 

BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS FROM IOWA 
accredited flock, $5 per 100. Postpaid. J. H. 

Lage, Latimer, Iowa 

BUFF ROCK EGGS FROM PR 125 WINNING 
stock. $3.50, 100, prepaid. G. B. Heeren, Boy- 

den, Towa ne 

WHITE ROCKS ¥ 

WHE RE, IS THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 
chicks Where you know you get well bred, 

disease- stock. Our White Rocks are that kind, 

large, smooth, quick maturing, Sel are | trap- 

nested, every bird our own raising. Pedigreed males, 


200 to 294 egg. Chicks, 10c and up. 
chicks. Buckdele Farm, Melcher, Iowa. 


“White Rock Chicks—Prices Slashed 


Also started 








Why not establish a quality flock at low cost? 
Chicks noted for quick growth and early maturity. 
Order now. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Iowa. 
QUALITY BLOOD TESTED WHITE OR 
Barred Rock chicks, $7.25, 100; 500, $35. 
Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Perrin Poultry 
Farm, Chariton, Iowa ‘ 
QUICK MATU RING, PRODUCTION BRED 
chicks from blood tested flocks. Male birds from 








200 egg hens. Rood, Ames, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCK EGGS FROM IOWA ACCREDIT- 
ed floc $5, 112 eggs. Mrs. Ed. MeDonough, 
West Union, Iowa. 
EXHIBITION WHITE ROCKS, BRED TO LAY. 
Special pen eggs, $2, 50, postpaid. Runft, 
Reinbeck, Iowa. 
SEVERAL VARIETIES 
COCKERELS,. BARRED ROC x PUREBRED 
Rirglets and White Rock, 5 12 White 
pullets, $1 each. Eggs, $5. 160: “Ronen drakes, 
$2: ducks, $1.50 each. Dora Welsch, Corree- 


tionville, Towa. 
_ BUFF WYANDOTTES 
BUFF WYANDOTTE EGGS. STANDARD BRED 





farm flock. $3, 100. Mrs. Ivol Clark, Esther- 

ville, Iowa. 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES : 
COLUMBIAN Br 4Nnort PS EGGS, $5, 100; 
$ 15 Postpaid. Mrs. Jobn 


gM Towa 
v GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 
GOLDEN WYANDOTTES, IOWA ACCREDITED 
lock. Eggs, $4 per 100. E. C. Smith, Arm- 
strong, Iowa. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES ; 
SIL VER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 45 FOR 
$1.50; 100, $3 Breeder 45 years. oO. M. 
Healy, Muscatine, Iowa. 


3 
Hamann, 





AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








s—Read This Section Today! 


POULTRY 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES us 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS FROM 
Triple Certified flock, $3 per 100. Otto Jacobs, 
Mapleton. Towa. i 3 + 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE | 
cored birds, $2.50, 100. Mrs. 
Fairfield, Iowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES : 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, 250 EGG STRAIN. 100 





EGGS, HIGH 
Chas. Whitham, 





_ eggs, $4, postpaid. Mrs. W. H. Kretchman, At- 
kinson, .. Se DP Se Ta. Pletal 
RA Pe DUCKS 
MAMMOTH _ ROU => pnve K “EGGS, 3. LARG E, 
vigorous st $2.2 3.50; 66. 
$4.50; 100, 6. 50. Mrs. _ Vesna Mt. 
Morris, I a >: SET 
PURE BRED MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 
ducks, $1.50: drakes, $2. Sara Braymen, Shen- 
andoah, Towa 


TYPE PEKINS. 150 LAY- 
__ ers. Before buying, write Ira Griffis, Nelson, Mo. 
WE WANT TO BUY WHITE PEKIN DUCK 
__eges. Spencer Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 
WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 10, $1. PRIZE 

winning stock. F. E. Fox, Maxwell, Iowa. 

DUCKLINGS *. age 
PEKIN DUCKLINGS, | 18c 
Limited supply. Iowa Hatchery, 


DUCK EGGS. BIG 








PROF. KING’S 
each. Order now. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
WHITE_PEKIN_ DUCKLINGS. 
ly. Write for prices. Spencer 
Spencer, Iowa 


100,000 YEAR- 
Chick Hatchery, 


DUCKS AND GEESE _— 


RUNFT’S WATERFOWLS, REINBEC K, IOWA. 
International show proves largest in America. 
Write wants on stock or eggs. ie a 
of GEESE ‘ 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS FROM 
prize winners, old stock, 15 cents each. Prepaid, 
insured. Mrs. Thomas Tash, Duncombe, Iowa. : 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, OLD 
stock, insured, postpaid, 20c. Mrs. Vern Vegors, 
Stratford, Iowa. 
TOULOUSE GEESE, $3; GANDERS, $3.50. 
This ad appears but once. Walter Cra g, Dan- 
bury, Towa. _ 
n TURKEYS ; 
BRONZE TURKEY POULTS | EGGS, STOCK 


in the largest tur- 
Shisler’s Sheep & 


from the largest turkey county 
key state. Not ordinary stock. 
Turkey Farm, Aitkin, Minn. 
MONEY _IN BIG HEALTHY BRONZES 
eggs, $2, postpaid. Destroy grasshoppers. 
Deruyter, Aniwa, Wis. 
BOURBON RED TURKEY 
ratched, emiaads range raised. 
Ackley, Iowa 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS, 30 POUNDS, $6.50 
each. Albert P. Petersen, Route 4, Exira, Iowa. 
TURKEY POULTS 
BRONZE POULTS, 4.000 
delivery, 35c; June, 30c; 
Eggs, April, 20c; May, 15e; 
Hand's Turkey Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 
PROF. KING’S BIG TYPE MAMMOTH BRONZE 
turkey poults, 50c¢ each. Limited supply. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Towa. 
BRONZE BABY TURKEYS. 
‘rite for prices. Spencer ( 
Spencer Iowa. 


10 
Chas. 


TOMS, $6. 
Erven 


EARLY 
Manifold, 


WE E K- 
July, 
June, 


MAMMOTH 
ly. May 


each. 10c. 


100,000 YEARLY. 
“hick Hatchery, 


P REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER | . 
TSE THE be F REGISTERED MARKER- ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 


number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Waliaces’ 
Farmer and Towa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Genuine North Dakota Registered | 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
$11.49 per bushel, bags included 


Sealed and Tagged by North Dakota State Seed 
Commissioner, in 30, 60, 100 Ib. bags. 


Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 


ALFALFA SEED—EXTRA HARDY MONTANA 
Grimm, $8 1 sweet clover, $2.85; red 
clover, $8; alsike, $6.50: timothy, $1.80; Sudan, 
$1.45. Lowest prices in 25 yrs. Vrite for catalog. 
Free samples. Bruns Seed Store, Davenport, Iowa. 
CLOVER SEED FOR SALE. THESE PRICES 
are delivered at your station. Bags extra 25c. 
Grimm Alfalfa per pound 17e, medium red clover 
per pound 16c, Alsike per pound 15c. We pay 
the freight. Reuter Bros., Carlos, Minn. 
MONTANA-NEBRASKA, SEALED AND CER- 
tified alfalfa seed, $4.50 bushel. White or yel- 
low sweet clover, searified, $3 bushel. Write for 
samples. Carberry Seed Co., Norfolk, Nebraska. 
Cc. O. D. SEND NO MONEY. FROSTPROOF 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties. Prompt 
shipment. 500. 60c; 1,000, 95c; 5,000, $3.75. 
Georgia Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.95, 1, 000 AND 
>.Up. Plant, Tree, Shrub, Bulb, Seed Catalog free. 
Zilke Brothers Nursery, Baroda. Michigan. 
FOR SALE AT MY PLACE, 2.500 BU. 











IOGOLD 






, at 40c; 1,250 bu. barley at 55ce. No foul seeds 

in it. William Fettes, Sibley, Iowa 

PURE CANE OR SUDAN GRASS SEED, $1 
hundred, re-cleaned, guaranteed. Cameron In- 

dustries, Omaha, Nebr. 

CLOVER, $6.15; ALFALFA, $4.20: BOTH PER 
bushel. Write for circular. Hall Roberts’ Son, 

Postville, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


You Can Safely Buy 
COLLEGE BRAND SEEDS 
Direct trom This Ad 


a 


. Grimm Alfalfa 

Registered Grimm 21c 
4%ec and 5%c Ib. 

Ib. Red Clover 17c Ib. 


BAGS FREE—All 


an 


12¢ 


d 


Quack-free Brome ¢r: 
Timothy 5c Ib. 
seed free 
and sold subject to inspection. 


and 17¢ Ib State 
24c Ib. Sweet | 


of noxious weeds 


Northwest Seed Growers Assn. 


A Co-operative Organization 





argo, 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH 56 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey W ela 
Charleston _ Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen’ 
Early and Late Dutch, postpaid: 200. 75 200° 
$1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax 
Yellow Bermuda, Prizetaker, postpaid: 500. 750. 
1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Tomato larg: eli 
rooted, open field grown, mossed, labeled \ Vae 
riety name, Livingston Globe, Marglobe one 
Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earliana, G State 
Market, Early Detroit, postpaid: 100, 50 200 
75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 Pep: 
per, mossed and labeled, Chinese Giant, RB Nose 
Re uby King, Red C ayenne, postpaid: 100, Tic: 200 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Porto R and 
Wakes Hall potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75. 
1,000, $3; 5,00 12.50; full count, prom 
shipment, safe rrival, satisfaction guarant 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark 


Scarified Sweet Clover, $2.55 Bu 
, $7.20 Bushel 


Alfalfa 


Free from noxious weed seeds. 
All seed shipped subject inspection. 
Write today for 


FREE SAMPLES, 


CLUB DISCOT > 


NTS 


and PREPAID PROPOSITION 


North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn. 


Fargo, North Dakota. 
500 co-operating growers. 
NORTHERN Gin 


HIGHEST | QUALITY 


jus plants. 150 







Genuine, 


selected 


ry Strawberry plants, $1.25; 200 

5 $6.75. 200 Dunlar 

sor 2.50; Gibso 

f ‘ : 25; 16,000, 

Big Joe, Cooper, Red Gold or Pearl, . 
$4.50; 200 Blakemore or Washington,’ § 0; 
1,000 5 Latham Red Raspberries, 75 100, 
$2. $4; 1 % $15; 25 bearing age 
$1. new Chie $1.25; 100, $4, 200, 
$7 50 ¢ umberiand "lack Raspberries, $1 100, 
$1 200, $3; 1, 000, $9; 50 Dewhberries, 
$1.35: 100, $2.25; 25 heavy rooted bi 
Blackberries, $1; 100, $2. 50: 200, $4; 1.000, 
$12. 100 j or flowering size Gla: $1. 
If pret ferred postpaid add 15 per cent. Westhause 
Nurseries, (R14) Sawyer, Michigan. 


FROSTP ROOF C ABBAGE 


AND ONION Pi ANTS 








—tLarge, field grown, stalky, well rooted, | 
selected, roots mossed. carly 
© harleston Wakefield, Flat 
200, 75e: 300, $1; 500, J $2: 
2.000, $3.50. ‘Onions; Crystal Wax muda, 














Yellow Bermuda, Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish, pem 
cil-size, 500, T5e: 1,000, $1.2 25; 3.000, § a; 
6.000, $6. “All postpaid. Prompt shipment, tik 
faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms Mt 
Pleasant, Texas. 
Cc. 0. D. RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROST- 
proof cabbage and onion plants. Our _ hardy, 
field grown plants will stand the cold and mature 
three weeks before bome grown plants. Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Suecession, Flat Dutch, Ce 
penhagen, Golden _Acre. Bermuda onions 500, 
65e: 1,000, $1; 000, $4. 10,000, $7.50 
Catalog of other vin its free. Ratintaction guaran 
teed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. = 
GooD FARM SEEDS, TRIPLE RECLEANED, 
led. Red Clove eT, $10 bu. Timothy, $2.50; 
$10. > sweet clover e @ 
$3.50 bu. alfa, So. Dak. blue tag nm, 
; k. No, 12 $12: Idaho yellow ta mm, 
$10. 50; common, $9. Togold oats, 50c bu. Seed 
corn, $2 bu. Satisfaction guaranteed or money Ie 
funded. Bags free, Catalog on request. Allen Jostim 
Seed Farm, Route 2, Holstein; Iowa. 
WILT RESISTANT FLAX, LINO ER 
tified Buda ot Bison, 4 2 
red or alsike clover, best grade, § 5 
per cent sweet clover, $7.50; alsike 17 mp nb 
timothy, $7.80 bu. Best White or Dwart et 
clover, $4.50 bu. Recleaned, tested, no 8 
weeds. Bags included. Davis Seed Co., St. } . 
Minn u 
PLANTS. THAT GROW. THE KINI you 
will like. Good, hardy plants straight {wm 
grower to you, Tomatoes, frostproof cabt pele A 
nine Bermuda onions, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1.000, 
$1.75; 5,000, Peppers, 100, 50 0, 
$1.50; 1,000, All prepaid. List free 
Southern Plant Growers, Ponta, Texas. 
ALFALFA, $5; RED CLOVER, $7.50 H 
sweet ty ‘$3; alsike clover, $7 mothy 
mixed alsike and timothy, $3; sud an grass, $1. Al 
per bushel; bags free. Samples, price list nd cate 
log upon request. Standard Seed Co., 39 Past otf 
St., Kansas City, Mo A 
PLANTS SPECIAL COLLECTION, 500 CAB 
bage, onions, tomatoes, mixed as wanied, and 
50 peppers, eggplant or cauliflower, $1. Postpaid, 
rompt shipment, _ satisfaction _ guaranteed. Hast 
fexas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas Pi 
LYMAN’S GRIMM ALFALFA “AT LOWEST 
prices ever offered. Also amazing reduct on 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alsike and Timothy. 
A. B. Lyman, Introducer of Grimm Alfa) Ex- 


celsior, Minnesota. 











(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 











SLIM AND 


SPUD 


a 


Pancake Saves 

















SHERIFF , THERE'S NO USE 
YOu TRYIN’ TO ARREST 
PANCAKE. TAKEMY TP 
ANO BEAT IT. LEAVE HIM 
TOUS. WELL FETCH Him 
IN TO WOU, AND WONT 
BREAK ANYBOO~'S 
BONES DOING IT. 









ALL GHT. ¥ 
BUT MIND YE, 
S MONKEY 
BUSINESS HAS 
GONE ABOUT 






FAR 
ENOUGHL 














WOURE AGREAT 
LITTLE SCRAPPER, 











PANCAKE, | DION T 

KNOW WOU COULD 
DO IT, BUT, REALLY, 
PANCAKE, THE SHERIFF 
DONT WANTA HORT 
YoU- HES A GOOD/ vou 
FELLAH ,~- NOW | LEAVE IT 
TELLYA oe on i 

Do- Etc-ere. 
— ral BLL SEG” 


an 








} For ME 
y, Wry 








AINT NO USE. 
THOSE BONS CANT 
DO WHAT A Posse 
oO TWENTY MEN 
COVULON'T Do. ILL 
WAF TA CALL OUT THE 
STATE MILITIA, — 
WELL O, CENTRAL, THIS 
IS THE SHERIFF. 
GET THE GOVERNOR 

ON THE PHONE 












WELL, WHAT 



































JU-JUST KEEP 
VERSELVES 
BETWEEN 








April 2, 1939 






























r| 





























April 2, 1932 


For Honest Dollar 


(Continued from page 3) 


of bill which was necessary to give spe- 
direction to the price system in- 






aif of the haphazard, speculative 
panker control. He spoke courageously 
and directly, and supported his state- 
ments with the remarkable material 
contained in the February, 1932, issue of 
Farm Economics prepared by Warren 


of Cornell University. 


and Pearson, 
of Iowa, called atten 


Charles Hearst, 
tion to the present intolerable situation 
py declaring that it now takes four 
pushels of corn to pay a debt which the 
farmers expected to pay with one bush- 
el. He declared himself as being dis- 
appointed with the efforts so far put 
forth by the administration, and exam- 
ined the effects of the National Credit 
Corporation last October and the recent 
Reconstruction Corporation and Glass- 
Steagall bill. He said that these mea- 
sures granted sufficient powers to the 


federal reserve authorities, but that ap- 
parently the will to act was not there. 

L. J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, then gave his dramatic talk on 
iron debts and rubber money. He said: 
“Here we stand, three great farm 
ganizations working hand in hand as a 
single unit representing twenty-seven 
million farm folks.” And as he said 
this, he looked significantly at Talbott, 
Simpson and Hearst. 

And then came John Simpson. 


or- 


Hard- 


fighting John had told me the day be- 
fore that his health was not of the 
best, that he suffered from diabetes, 


and that he hesitated to express his full 
thought concerning the money system 
for fear of getting excited. John has 
felt so deeply the hardships of his farm- 
er friends that at times he speaks with 
exceeding warmth and temporarily irri- 
tates those who might otherwise agree 
with him. On this particular morning, 
he started out by saying: “I am against 
any money system based on liabilities. 
I want a system based on assets. The 
policy of congress has been to create 
more debts and thus to pour oil on the 
fire.” 


The most extraordinary testimony 
given by any one was that by Senator 
Owen, who was chairman of the senate 


committee on banking and currency 
from 1909 to 1921. He was co-author of 
the original federal reserve act, and in 
his edition of the bill as it passed the 
senate there was written the provision 
that the Federal Reserve Board should 
have as one of its objectives the stabil- 
izing of the price level. This provision 
was stricken out by the house. Ever 
since that time, Owen has again and 
again tried to bring home to the federal 
reserve system its responsibility for 
using its powers for price stabilization 
purposes. He said that it was extreme- 
ly important to do away with all mone- 
tary demand for gold certificates, and 
that gold coin should be completely re- 
tired from circulation. He declared that 


it would be possible to increase the 
amount of free gold in the federal sys- 
tem by measures of this sort to three 
billion dollars. Addressing himself to 
House Bill 10517, he declared himself 
emphatically in favor of the federal re- 
serve system using all of its powers to 


restore the price level to where it was 
in 1926. He said the federal reserve sys- 
tem with the power it now enjoys can 
expand credit forty billion dollars be- 
yond the present point. The trouble is 
that the local banks are afraid to bor- 
row from the federal reserve system. 


The farm testimony before the com- 
mittee is now ended. The three great 
farm organizations had an opportunity 


to present their case in full. The special 
committee which has House Bill 10517 
. charge is composed of Goldsborough, 
0 


Maryland; Busby, of Mississippi; 
Prall, of New York; Beedy, of Maine, 
and Strong, of Kansas. All seemed to 


be in favor of the bill with the possible 
exception of Prall, and it was apparent 
from the questions that he would be in 
favor if he could be convinced that the 
measure would end unemployment. On 
one occasion, in fact, he advised the 
farm organizations to cooperate with 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Be tting its support for the measure. 

Strong, of Kansas, for seven or eight 
years has fought continuously for mon- 








ey stabilization. Goldsborough for ten 
years has been a friend of the Fisher 
dollar. The other men are more recent 
cony *. Busby, a Mississippi Demo- 
‘rat, is one of the finest fighters for 
Money stabilization that the farm folks 
have yet discovered. His folks back 
home are nearly all farmers, and he 
knows that they absolutely must have 
- prices or the majority of them 
ruined in the very near future. 
has made a number of speeches on 
mi r of the house in behalf of going 
pe . om the administrative measures, 
rea “uring the past year he has prob- 
bre _ but In more continuous hard work 
: idying the monetary situation than 
zo ther congressman with whom I 
i me in contact, with the possible 
n of Ramseyer, of Iowa. 
Whoie, the prospects are quite 
for the reporting of our Honest 
' bill out of committee to the floor 
ee house. In my opinion, the bill 
ed ‘ a thru the house if _the 
coll ks let their representatives 
ih. 1 no uncertain terms just where 
ey stand. 
A 


ne aan of copies of the pamphlet 
Will be ; foney,” are still available and 
apiece, A ae out to readers at 5 cents 
all: ddress, Honest Dollar Edi tor, 
aces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
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WALLACES’ 


BUY DIRECT and 





FARMER AND 


SAVE °500 7051500 


Gordon-Van Tine leads again with new low 
prices and the first Complete Home Building 
Service ever offered. Choose your new home 
from our wonderful selection of 100 prize 


| designs, or we will prepare special plans 


for you from your own ideas — FREE. 


Brick, wood, stucco or combination ex- 
teriors. Finest farm homes in America 


planned for farm conditions and comfort. 
Wesupply guaranteed materials and strong- 
est construction. Saves you $500 to $1500. 


Latest Modern Features. Heavy Quilt In- 


sulation saves 14 fuel cost. Beautiful Oak 


Floors. 
Pantry Cases, 


less work for the housewife. 


for it! Send coupon today! 





Our New “Van Tine” 


Built-in-features — Kitchen and 
Linen Closets, Medicine 
Cabinets, Ironing Boards. More comfort— 
All described 
in our Beautiful New Book of Homes. Write 


5,000 BARGAINS— SPECIAL PRICES DURING APRIL 


BARN SASH (ii 


AINT SCREENS ROOFING 
Per Gal. $1.80 63c and up 4ic and up $1.65 Per Roll 
In 5 Gal. Kits. % Finest White Pine—14 White Pine 1% in. thick Slate Surfaced. Green 
more for your money mesh, galvanized wire. Glazed Selected Glass. or Red. Full 85 pound 
Guaranteed Quality Finest Screens made. 4, 6 and 9 lights. roll. 108 Square Feet. 


A PERSONAL BUILDING SERVICE 


Home Building Service is a complete personal service that plans, supervises 
and builds your home complete—ready to move into 
gives full details of this plan that saves one-third the cost and all trouble and worry. 


Gordon-VanTine 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home-Building Since 1865 





IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WIM: 


TIME TO BUILD. 


Modern 


homes 
acMiL 
PRICES 
















Write us for New Book of Homes which 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Write today for our Barn Book. 
on complete Barns, 
Houses. One price buys building complete 
extras. Also get our prices on Lumber, Paint, 
Millwork, etc., 
you money on highest quality material. 


The biggest bargains 
have ever offered. 

operate 5 great Mills — produce all materials at 
today’s 
—save all in-between costs. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. Book of 100 Home 
Plans 
book on home-building ever published. Book of 
5000 Building Material Bargains. 


Send for 
these books 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
1624 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 






The Jordan —6 
Rooms and Bath 


*1506 















Barns, Poultry Houses, Lumber — Everything 


for the Farm 
Lowest prices 
Poultry Houses, and Hog 
no 
for building or repairs. We save 
Write Today for Our New 1932 Catalogs 
and Prices 

the greatest savings we 

Remember, we own and 


low prices. You get finest new materials 
We guarantee you 


-the most beautiful — the most complete 


The book 
that has saved 250,- 
000 customers every- 
where $20,000,000, 
Send coupon below! 






Send me Free Books Checked: 


O Homes; 
of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


IT cincinnati 


O Barns; 0 Summer Cottages; 0 


SONI cscs iasoineibihictaniniiiisiteaniabaaaiaial 













HERE’S 
CASH 


Dairymen need it 


Flies bring a tremendous loss in 
milk production every year. Help 
farmers fight this pest. Sell 
FLY-KIL and make some real 
money for yourself. Thousands of dairymen 
have already discovered FLY-KIL. They 
have learned how to beat the fly season and 
get big cream checks. There is a big oppor- 
tunity here to make your summer pay youa 
handsome profit. Become a farmer-agent 
for FLY-KIL—sell it to your neighbors— 
sellit wherever there are cows. Don’t wait 
for flies to come, you can start selling and 
making money right now. Other agents 
make from $300 to $600 for a few weeks 
work. See what you can do! 
PROTECTS COWS FOR HOURS 

FLY-KIL is sure 
death to flies — but 
more than that it 
keeps cows free from 
flies for from 12 to 36 
hours after spraying. 
He x Ge par like 
- *LY-KIL—safe—yet 
Write today for it makes quick work 
Agent monand of flies. 

FLY- . DIVISION OF 

WILLHELM ¥ i BRICATION CO. 
2367 Hampden Avenue, Saint Paul, Minn. 


















oie 


TRACTOR [a> 


Wheel Scrapers aK A 
v3 | 
buy for your money. fj iW? 
Automat lar { p a4 
teed satisfaction all 
I. H. (., John Deere a1 
Hart Parr tractors. 
your or write 
re $12.50 


> 
test 





Thieman Harvester Co., Dept. D, Albert city lowa 








When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


———— — eee 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | SEEDS ‘AND NURSERY STOCK 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
LATH crs R ASP BERRIES BE AR YEAR PLANT 
ed, 106 2.50 orway Spruce 20 inches, 100 
$7.00 Mank » Nursery, Man 


kato, 


Cc Restinane Free. 


Minn 
ALFALFA 

ALFALFA SEED SAVE! WESODAK BRANI 
alfalfa seed is selling cheapest in history, 
means, now is the time to start your acre 
age. Producer to consumer marketing gives an addi 
tional saving to you. We are maintaining our usual 
high quality, genuine varieties, known hardy origin 
Write for pri ces. Western South Dakota Alfalfa 
Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 8S. D Nick 
Cast President 
ALFALFA SEED 

northern, dry land, 
in western Dakotas, 
over 99.5 


eTS, 


= CERTIFIED, 
Grimm 


HARDY 
‘ossack grown 
> tested, purity 
) per cent, 95 per cent, no 
noxious Grimm 20c¢ pound, ¢ 2h 
Bags free, eed » for free 
samples, prices. E. J. Ziltz, 
Lemmon 


ALFALFA 





over 
weeds 
satisfaction guarant 
circulars, special club 
So. Da k 
PRICES 
stock 
solve most 
None better. 
Minn 
HARDY oAht ALFA SEED, 
falfa, 7.00; White Sweet 
3h 50: Alsike, $8.50. 
seed if not satisfied. 
Kan 


HARDIEST 


CHOICE 

Plant 
$19.50 
Heaey Olson, 


REDUCED 
Hardiest - cea 
winter killi 
Samples. 


ossack 


Grove City 
AL- 
ted 
tea 1el 

Con 


$5; 

Clover, 

All 
Geo. 


G oo 


60 ib. 
Bowman, 





SEED 
and save money. 


BUY 


from Sam Bober, 


ALF Al. F A 
_Newell, dD 
CLOVER 


HUBAM CLOVER 
Sacks free. Wm 


99.98 
Atwood, 


SEED, 
Bragg, 


SALE 


pure 


FOR 
per cent 

Illinois 

HUBAM CLé 


cleaned. $5 


GROWN: RE 
Coon, Ames, Ia. 


IVER SEED 
per bushel 


GROHOMA 
RADE MARK REGISTERE D. 


grain, complete feed r cow, 
grain producer, three to ‘ten tons for- 

Superior to other _sorghums or hay 
Sure crop. Seed ywn under expert 
acre. Free “fiterat Order 
Fred Groff, pre Gro- 

Oklahoma City, Box 1403. 
BU. GRAIN CROP, DROUTH 
pro hand selecte eed, 10 


HOME 
"Pp 


GROHOMA 
New won 
Heavy 

ige per acre 
for upland 
ipervision 35c per 
direct from originator; 


homa Sced Company 


GROHOMA- 100 


ler sow 





POPCORN 

APRIC AN POPCORN 
Pops 25 times 

10 


GROW JUMBO 
pportunity 193 
my, t nde 





‘Mail 





Cc h 2dron 
SEED CORN 

SEED COR N. MEYERS YELLOW DENT 
t ie ling open-pollinated variety in Iow 
t years in succession for South 

Picked early, germination 98 per cent. 

. Write for circular. Clarence Meyer, 

Meter, Iowa 

REIDS YELLOW 

tipper .butted, 

bu. E. E. 





sy ets 
tate 





} ‘if of 





IWN, 
er 
“Little Sioux, 


why 343 RE 


am, 95 








dried, 
cent. $1.25 
Iowa. - 
KRUG’S AND REID'S YELLOW DENT, 
dried, tests 98 per cent. One _bu., $2 
lots or more, $2. Budd Watt, Holstetm, 
ORDUNG'S JEWEL SEE D 
Plot grow dried Enormous 
$2.50 bu. Luverne, Minn. 


“shelled, bag 
.— &. 





“Towa 
CORN 
yielder. 


- oF DEN 
Rack 
Philip Ordung, 


DIRECT 








SEED CORN 








FELDM AN i ELLOW DENT IN STATE YIELD 
Test, won Gold Medal, highest yiel 
north s naa Iowa re mze med . 
vest-south central dist t las | € 
everal years. Officially vielded 192 93.87, 94.13 
bushels Cheapest seed for central Iowa. J. J. Feld 
man, Bred Iowa 
PFISTER'S KRUG ‘THE. IOWA AND ILLI 
nois yield test winning Krug.’’ Early selected, 
racked, dried, tipped, butted, shelled, belt sorted, 
graded, bagger ° certified. $2.50 per bushel Lester 
I’fister, El Paso, Illinois 
SEED CORN BLACK’S YELLOW DEN? ONE 
of the highest yielding varieties in the rn belt 
for twelve years Suy a fresh start Halt price. 
Free circular ‘Clye le ‘Black Dallas Center, Towa 
GOLDEN KING FOR NORTH IOWA. GOLDEN 
Reid for north centra Both remarkable for 
yield and quality. Address Wm. McArthur, Mason 
City. Iow 
STEEN YELLOW ee NT SEED CORN AT LOW 
est price in 20 years. Same high yielding quality 
seed ready for platter. $2. Geo. Steen, West Lib- 


erty, Iowa 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS COLLI 
Mastodon, 200 Dunlap or Aroma ‘ 
$2; Mastodon, 100, $1.25; 300, 3 
Aroma, 200 $1. 500, $2 1.000 3 
barb, 75c; 25 Latham Raspberry, 80 
rado Blackberry, 80c 10 Concord 3 
| Everything certified; postpaid; satisfaction guaran 
| teed; catalogue. Rider Nursery, Farmington, Iowa 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRESH = G. STATE 
certified. Prepaid Dunlap (Dr Burrel Pre 
mier, 70c, 100: $3, 500; $25, 5,000 Cedar 
Creek Fruit Farm, Fulton, Tlinois 
100 +7 agg + he ante 9 EVERBEARING $1 250, 
$2.40. Iu 1 catalog free, Oakhill Nurseries, 
New Buffalo M. | igan 
SOYBEANS 
MANCHU, DUNFIELD AND ILLINI SOYBEAN 
seed. figh yielding | strain 250 acres of the 
three varieties yielde bu. t ucre last year 
Recleaned, grade le un 1 per cent plits 
96 per cent germir Bags free Manchu The 
per bushel. Dunf is and Illini, 80c per b 
All varieties, 5c per b el le t f n 
els or more se re and use i tlatior 
ze, 50c; 5-bu. $1. Wayne A. Robinson 
hailtown, Iowa 
ILLINI SOY BEANS RECLE ANED, GRADED 
bagged. Germination 06 e! 7) bushel 
Special prices on large qi tities. Horace Dodd 
Ianville, Iowa 
Cave tag © gpa ge WILSONS NO SPLITS 
rminat SOc per b le 
Hel mann, € l I ) 
ade aie MANCH SOYBEANS GOOb 
i ar bushel Earl McA Mount 
Uni n i wa 
SWEET POTATOES 
SEED S\ VEEP «Nd Laie AND PLANTS 
ibl plants. te E FP. rwin, 





Fruit ho Tee fown 





Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘“‘The Traveler’ through 
many foreign lands. His ten books make a great 
library for the home. All are well bound in cloth 


and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 

of the ten books is $14.25, but you can get them 

postpaid for $9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 
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Fresh k, rom 





the Country 





Southern—Marion County, Mar. 20— 
The ground is saturated with water. 
and spring work will be delayed in many 
fields on account of the excess mois- 
ture. Early lamb and pigs crops only 
fair. Alfalfa hay $10, mixed hays and 
clover $5 to $8. Machinery and horses 
selling well at sales.—F. Marion L, Jolly. 

Western—Ida County, Mar, 21—Those 
who moved March 1 found the roads in 
very bad condition. Farmers getting ma- 
chinery in shape for spring work. Farm 
help being hired. Wages considerably 
lower than last year. Oats are selling for 
25 cents and corn for 30 cents.—John 
Preston. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Mar. 
21—The equinoctial storm is upon us in 
all its fury. First wind and sleet, turn- 
ing to a blinding and driving storm. 
Corn 25 to 30 cents in small lots, cream 
19 cents, nest-run eggs 7 cents, heavy 
chickens 12 cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 

North-Central—Hancock County, Mar. 
22—Farmers busy overhauling harness 
and machinery. “Got to make the old 
do."" Most of last year’s hogs gone. 
About half of the farmers are or soon 
will be out of hay and straw. Not quite 
so many sows to farrow this spring. 
Farmer ownership fast passing into his- 
tory. Markets not worth mentioning.— 
H. M. Madson. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Mar. 
22—March has been quite cold. Those 
who saved their pigs used stoves. Hay 
prices picking up, due to scarcity. Corn 
40 cents, oats 30 cents, butterfat 23 to 
25 cents, eggs 11 and 6 cents. There will 
not be as much oats sown this year as 
formerly.—J. Diedrich, 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Mar. 21—If signs are true, spring must 
be here, as the larks, robins and black- 
birds have made their appearance. The 
roads are fair to good, dirt roads very 
heavy. Considerable moving done this 
spring. Three per cent increase in pigs. 
Much straw being sold at $5 per load. 
Farmers getting ready for spring work 
around April 1. Prices on livestock and 
produce still low.—Tilferd R. Knudson, 

Eastern—Cedar County, Mar. 21— 
March has been cold and wintry. More 
moving than usual, and every house 
occupied. Livestock has wintered well, 
but many young lambs and pigs were 
lost during the cold spell. Farmers pre- 
paring for spring work. Eggs 8c per 
dozen. Incubator chicks $8 to $10 per 
hundred.—Grace W. Halderman, 

Eastern—Delaware County, Mar, 21— 
We have had more zero weather in 
March than all the rest of the winter, 
but the calendar says spring begins to- 
day. Prices remain very low. Butterfat 
22 cents, eggs 10 and 6 cents, hogs $3.80, 
veal calves 4 to 5 cents. Hay is scarce 
and high, $12 to $15. It has been a hard 
winter on clover and alfalfa, as the 
ground has been bare so much of the 
time and there has been so much thaw- 
ing and freezing.—C. D. Hunt. 

Central—Hardin County, Mar. 21—We 
are having a real blizzard, and it is hard 
for lots of farmers who are nearly out 
of feed and nothing -to buy with. Early 
pigs are dying, as it has been cold for 
two weeks. Eges 6 to 10 cents, cream 19 
to 23 cents, top hogs $3.90 and not many 
to sell. Farmers with extra silage are 
selling it to their neighbors at from $2 
to $3 per ton.—A. R. Calkins. 

Central—Marshall County, Mar. 19— 
We have had two snow storms within 
the last week. Have been getting a lot 
of moisture all winter. Dirt roads are in 
bad condition. One sale of corn reports 
20 cents. Eggs 7 cents, cream 20 cents.— 
Allen Packer. 

Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
Mar. 21—Feed getting scarce in spite 
of open season. Timothy hay $16 per 
ton. Some are setting incubators. Hog 
prices going up a little at present. Eggs 
9 cents up, cream 21 cents.—Orlando C. 
Scholl. > 

Southeastern—Lee County, Mar. 19— 
Lee county has warm weather again, 
There is about the usual number of lit- 
tle chickens, lambs and pigs. There has 
been more moving than usual, and at 
all farm sales stock and feed have been 
very low.—V. Y. H. 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—McHenry County, Mar. 
21—March has been a month of snow 
and ice. Quite a few mortgage and 
bankrupt Corn 28 to 30 cents, 
oats 17 and 18 cents, barley 45 cents, 
eggs 9 and 10 cents, heavy hens 13 
cents, Leghorns 11 cents. Dairy outlook 
not good. Not so many baby chicks 
sold as in other years.—R. C. C. 

Central—Shelby County, Mar. 17—A 
few got started to sowing oats last of 
February, but the winter weather the 
past two weeks put a stop to farm work, 
Not many new autos or tractors going 
out on the farms this spring. The price 
of horses is about the only thing that 


sales 


has gone up. Butterfat 20 to 23 cents, 

eggs 8 to 10 cents. Not very many rented 

places changing hands.—S, M. Harper. 
NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Mar. 20—The 
last few days have been milder; snow 
gone and roads drying off. Lots of corn 
on farms yet. Corn about 30 cents, oats 
25 cents, upland hay $13. Hay scarce 
around here.—Hy. Eitelgeorge. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Mar. 
21—Today we had another cold north- 
east snow storm that will put us an- 
other week behind with our spring work, 
Some wheat fields are badly injured by 
Hessian fly. Horses are the best sell- 
ing stock of anything offered.—Charles 
M. Turner. 

East-Central—Butler County, Mar. 19 
—With forty-eight inches of snow dur- 
ing January and February, and eight 
inches of rain since the middle of Sep- 
tember, the subsoil is in the best con- 
dition for many years. This snow, 
which left the last of February, made 
many roads impassable, hampered all 
farm work, and was a nightmare to the 
stockmen., Many having poor success 
with spring pigs. Few sales; little mov- 
ing.—Wm. A. Miller. 

MISSOURI 

Northern—Schuyler County, Mar. 21— 
The cold weather and bad roads have 
delayed some people from moving. All 
young lambs, calves and pigs are doing 
well. Not much spring plowing done yet. 
—Jeasty Watkins. 

KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Mar. 
21—We are just emerging from a two 
weeks’ winter in March. Potatoes will 
have to be replanted. Lots of farmers 
had planted one-half to three-fourths 
of an acre, and all froze. Northern seed 
is high. Fat stuff going to market; 800 
head of cattle, hogs, sheep and calves 
were sold here Saturday.—F, D. Ever- 
ingham. 

North-Central—Smith County, Mar. 15 
—Weather is somewhat nicer today. 
Plenty of moisture, Oat sowing will be 
a little late, on account of wet weather. 
Cattle in fair condition. Plenty of feed. 
Wheat greening up nicely. Cream 17 
cents, eggs 9, 7 and 5 cents.—Harry 
Saunders, 

INDIANA 

Northeastern — La Grange County, 
Mar. 21—Stock looking fair. Some few 
cattle on feed; doing well. Eggs 8 cents, 
wheat 44 cents, corn 35 cents per 100 
pounds. More moving this spring than 
for many years. Lots of ice fishing the 
last two weeks, and a good crop of ice 
is being harvested.—E, W. Armstrong. 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 

Apr. 4—Breeders’ Sale at 

Harold Masterson, Megr., Audubon, Ia. 

Oct. 4—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 

May 4-5—Midwest Spring Sale, Albert 

Lea, Minn. Melin-Petersen Co., 306 

Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Mers. 
SHORTHORNS 


Apr. 26—(Polled) Z. T. Dunham & Sons, 
Dunlap, Iowa, 
Apr. 27—Brenner Bros., Mapleton, Iowa. 


Atlantic, Ia. 





Livestock News 


The Iowa State Angus Sale, at Des 
Moines, March 15, was fairly well at- 
tended. The top of the sale was Lot 13, 
a bull which sold for $150, to Sigler & 
Maynard, Indianola, Iowa. Dr. Frank L. 
Smith, Newton, Iowa, paid $150 for Lot 
24; G. W. Ryke, Otley, Iowa, paid $147.50 
for Lot 25; Hill Bros., Earlham, Iowa, 
selected Lot 31 at $135; Walter Bruns- 
vold, Jackson, Minn., paid $125 for Lot 
37; Lot 14 went to Arnold Anderson, 
Frederick, Iowa, at $125. The top female 
was Lot 3, selling for $100 to G. W. 
Barker, Leon, Iowa. Thirty bulls aver- 
aged $80, with ten heifers selling at $51 
each. 


Adolph Groepper’s Spotted Poland 
China sale, at his farm, nine miles 
southeast of Remsen, Iowa, February 
17, made an average of $20.10 on fifty 
head. The roads were terrible to his 
place, but a good sized crowd got there 
and he went on with the sale. Col. Will 
Dunean cried the sale. 

The death of John Gosling, at Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 18, removes one of 
the most noted beef cattle men in this 
country, and one of the best authorities 
on beef production in America. For 
the past forty years, John Gosling was 
a conspicuous figure at the shows and 
sales, and in earlier years bought the 
most of the bulls that were shipped to 
the state of Texas. In earlier years he 
was located at Indianola, Iowa, with the 
Swan Land and Cattle Company, who 


maintained a purebred herd there and 
large ranches in Wyoming. Later on, 
Mr. Gosling took up his residence at 
Kansas City, where he devoted his at- 
tention to the supplying of bulls to the 
range trade. He frequently appeared 
at the agricultural colleges thruout this 
country, where he conducted demonstra- 
tions on beef, and his decisions were 
never questioned. He was one of the 
most colorful characters in the beef 
trade in the past fifty years. He was 
87 years old at the time of his death. 


A total of 67 out of 81 cow testing as- 
sociations in Iowa have entered the 
1932 Better Herd Sire Contest, accord- 
ing to Earl N. Shultz, of the Iowa ex- 
tension service. The 67 associations 
have 1,445 bulls competing for honors 
in this year’s contest. Of the 1,445 
bulls, 728 are Holsteins, 358 are Guern- 
seys, 192 are Jerseys, 45 are Brown 
Swiss, 12 are Ayrshires and 112 are of 
other breeds. 

Each association will keep a bull rec- 
ord book, which will be submitted to 
the extension service by September 1, 
for inspection of a committee of judges, 





F. D. STEEN 


The death of F. D. Steen, of Scott 
county, Iowa, last month, takes away 
one of the most prominent of the older 
generation of farm organization work- 
ers. Mr. Steen was a director in the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
served as the first president of the 
Muscatine county Farm Bureau, was 
president of the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
Association, was at one time legislative 
agent for the Iowa Grange, served on 
the Iowa commission to the San Fran- 
cisco exposition, served one term in the 
Iowa legislature, and was a delegate to 
more than twenty Republican county 
and state conventions. 

In addition to all these activities, he 
managed to buy and operate success- 
fully a 240-acre farm near West Liberty. 
3orn in 1856, in Holstein, Germany, he 


came to America in 1872, For three years 


he worked as a farm hand near Le 
Claire and later went to Simpson Col- 
lege. He taught school for three years 
in Adair county, then began farming 
for himself in Guthrie county, in 1881, 
He moved to the farm near West Lib- 
erty in 1899. 





TIPS FOR SEED BUYERS 

Five guides in buying seed are: 

Statement of date of germination as 
well as actual germination test. 

Positive statement as to variety. 

Positive evidence that variety orig- 
inated from region where it is com- 
monly grown. 

Accurate test of seed as soon as pos- 
sible after purchase. 

Assurance that seed is of quality rep- 
resented. Check closely seed offered at 
abnormally low prices. 


| Ton or heavier. 





SHEEP 





FOR SALE 


Forty high class Shropshire, Oxford 
Two 
Belgian stallions, two years old, by im- 
| ported sires. One Percheron stallion, 


and Hampshire breeding ewes. 


two years old, by a son of Egotist. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPT. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


April 2, 1939 

HORSES AND JACKS 
40 Belgian and Percheron 
Stallions SPS 


Fully guaran- 

teed and priced very reasonable. 

Terms. Colt club and service 

fee plans. Write if interested. 

Send 50c for Stallion Service 

Record Book. 

HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. Greeley. Iq. 


HUMBERT'S 


PERCHERONS 


20 choice stallions, Pm yearlings up. all bla cks 
and greys, grandsons of the great EGOTIST 

best blood known to the breed. Some prize win vers 
If you want a stallion we have them. een breeding 
Percherons al the past fifty years. Write us your 


wants. Ad 5 
Corning, lowa 








_ Humbert, 


FARGEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads ou 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, 10WA 


Belgian Stallions and Mares 


One real Percheron stallion, four years old, first 
prize winner at International, black, outsta g 
Also some good Belgian stallions and mares, roans 
and sorrels. Write or come and see them. Address 
B. F. BARBER FONDA, IOWA 











Recorded Percheron Stallions 
For Sale. All ages up to six years old. Cheay 
Weight up to EF 500 Ibs. én sound. Recorded Sh rop- 
shire ewes. Shipped C.O.D, Send for photographs. 
For sale in Pre? to_suit purchaser. E. D. Seamans, 
Salem, Henry Co., Iowa, R.F.D. No. 2. 





HEREFORDS 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


From 10 to 23 months old. Also offering a good 
coming three year old Belgian stallion for sale. 
GEO. ROSS & SON ROSS, IOWA 


CHOICELY BRED HEREFORD BULLS 

am offering four very choice bulls for sale, from 
13 to 17 months in age, all Anxiety bred, and sired 
by Prince Domino Mischief, Jr., and Domino Stan- 
way. Real herd bull propenitions and priced right 
Also 20 head Spots *oland China bred sows 
Address T. M. HAYDEN, CRESTON, IOWA 


vee ED HEREFORD BULLS 
We offering seven good yearling a two-year 
old Polled Hereford bulls, Also carload of Polled 
cows and heifers, bred to Junior Wonderful, whose 
dam was a Prince Domino cow. Priced right to move 


them. Address 
PURCELL BROS. DENISON, IOWA 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


SEVEN ANGUS BULLS 


From 18 to 20 months old. High class bulls 
priced cheap. All grandsons of Earl Marshall. 
Blackcaps and Ericas. Also a few cows and heifers. 
A. E. & D. R. MALLORY HAMPTON, IOWA 


SHORTHORNS 
Choice Scotch Bulls for Sale 


We are offering some mighty good young Sc 
omg 8 ready for service, roans and reds, belonging to 
ast Se —_ families. Some real bargains. Also 
come good heifers to start a herd. Addres 
REESE & Mets REGOR PRESC OTT, IOWA 


























MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEERLESS ‘at Rete,tenaes est of 


years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried youns 
cows and bred heifers. Prices reasonable White 
Collie puppies. John Logeddn. Mgr., Decorah, lowa 








TAMWORTHS 





“Tamworth Bred Sows and Gilts 


of select type for sale. 
Largest herd in eastern Iowa. Pric 
guarantee satisfaction. 
work and truck loads. 


Harold Eckermann, R. B23, 


Have 60 head to pick from 
ed to sell and 
Special price to 4-H Club 


Davenport, Iowa 





BRED TAMWORTH SOWS 
AND GILTS 


To farrow in April and May. 
able age. All double treated. 
J. J. NEWLIN 





Boars of service- 





GRIMES, IOWA 


RED POLLS td 
RED POLLED CATTLE 


Choice young bulls and heifers by Internat 
grand champions, Melbourne Advancer and 
King. From strong milk producers. Reas« 
Herd accredited. Established 33 Re 
E. E. TRACY & SON NASHUA, IOWA 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

classified ads put you in touch with a 

market for farm land that can be 
reached in no other way. 








gone through any 
quality, 


Prince Domino 8th, 


Dr. E. J. Perley, Griswold, Iowa. 
Leslie McLeod, Manilla, lowa. 

Earl Kennedy, Lewis, Iowa. 

A. F. Andersen & Son, Brayton, Iowa. 
Dennis Casey, Massena, Iowa. 

J. W. Cooper & Son, Corning, Iowa. 
A. W. Anstey, Cumberland, Iowa. 


Col. M. H. Cruise, Auct. 





Southwest lowa HEREFORD 
BREEDERS SALE 


(Sale at Fairgrounds) 


Atlantic, Iowa, April 4 
30 BULLS—20 COWS 


Consigned by the leading breeders of southwestern Iow 
There are some of the best 
auction this year. 
farmer bulls, 
calves at side, open and bred heifer 
You will not be disappointed in the females in this sale. 

The blood lines of these cattle are unusually good, repr 
senting the following lines: Don Domino (straight bred 
Prince Domino 191st, Jr. 


females, some with 


Beau Blanchard 97th, 
and many other good bulls. 


A partial list of the consignors are as follows: 


Heath & Hayes, Villisca, Iowa. 


The breeders of cattle in this sale are consigning these choice cattle 
the buying public will not be disappointed in them. 
see the cattle as there will be little time 


H. O. Masterson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa 


cattle in this sale that hav: 
Herd bulls of 
range bulls, and a splendid lot 


Mischief 24t! 


Prince Domino Jr., Danty Dom 


M. I. Masterson, Audubon, Iowa. 

J. P. Putnam & Son, Bedford, Iowa. 
Carl Goepen, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Ralph Siliard, Massena, Iowa 

H. J. Spias, Massena, Iowa. 

A. J. Wortman, Villisca, Iowa. 
Chas. Wycoff & Son, Massena, Iowa. 


Come to this sale ¢ 
for catalogue to reach you. 


M. T. White, Fieldma 
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April 2, 1932 


did.” 


AN ERROR IN BOOKKEBPING 
Unable to write, a storekeeper in 
the Ozark country keeps his accounts 
py drawing pictures of the charged 
One day, a customer came in 
to settle up. The queer-looking ac- 
count book was brought out. Coming 
to a picture that didn’t resemble any 
article in particular, the perplexed 
merchant scratched his head and 
employed his “thinker.” 
“Now I remember, it’s a hoop of 
cheese.” 
“But,” 
never bought 
my life.” 
‘After considerable 
customer remembered 
pought a grindstone. 
“That’s it,” said the relieved mer- 
chant, “and I just forgot to make the 
hole in the center for the handle.” 


items. 


customer, “I 
cheese in 


the 
much 


objected 
that 


thought, the 
that he had 


ANNUAL IRISH JOKE 

Mike were in the army 
together One day, Pat received a 
letter. Mike, looking over Pat's 
shoulder, asked: 

“Who's it from?” 

“It's from me _ woife, 
Pat. 

Then Mike noticed that the paper 
enclosed in the envelope was blank, 
so he said: “Why, Pat, there’s noth- 
in’ written there.” 


Pat and 


” 


answered 


“I know,” said Pat, “we're not 
shpeakin’.”’ 
A FIND 
A blear-eyed man entered a sav- 


ings bank and hurried up to the tell- 
er’s window. 


“Lemme have two cases right 
away,” he said, pushing a $50 bill 
thru the grating.” 


“What do you mean? Two cases 


of what?” 
“Hanged if I know what name you 


give it,” was the reply, “but I saw a 
sign outside that said ‘4 per cent,’ 
and I'll drink whatever it is.” 

THEN DAD EXPLAINED ° 


Young Harold was late for Sunday 
school, and the minister inquired the 
cause 

‘I was going fishing, but father 
wouldn't let me,” announced the lad. 

“That's the right kind of a father 
to have,” replied the reverend gen- 
tleman. “Did he explain the reason 
why he would not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He there wasn’t 
enough bait for two.” 


said 


WE BELIEVE THIS ONE 
A Seotehman lay dying in a Lon- 
don hospital, and the doctor told the 
hurse to give him anything he want- 
ed. She asked him what he would 
like, and he said: 

“I wad like to hear the bagpipes 
afore I dee.” 
A piper 
Played a 


visited the ward and 
The Scotchman re- 
the other patients 


tune. 
covered, but all 


died 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


An uplift worker, visiting a prison, 


Was much impressed by the melan- 
choly attitude of one man she found. 
“My poor man,” she sympathized, 
What is the length of your term?” 
“Tt depends on politics, lady,” re- 
plied the melancholy one. “I am the 
Warder 


BOSSY’S EPITAPH 

was trying hard to fill 
railway company claim sheet 
for a cow that had been killed on the 
track. He came down to the last 
tem: “Disposition of the carcass.” 
After puzzling over the question for 


Some time, he wrote: “Kind and 
gentle.” ‘ 


A farmer 
out a 








JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The year 1931 will go down in 
history as the year everything else 


PLAY THAT ONE! 

Whenever possible, radio stations 
play request numbers. But one of 
the biggest eastern stations received 
a request the other day which abso- 
lutely stumped it. 

The studio’s telephone rang, and a 
man’s voice inquired: 

“Do you ever play anything by re- 
quest?” 

“Well, sometimes,” the broadcaster 
answered warily. 

“Could you oblige me, then,” asked 
the requester, “and play a game of 
checkers while I get some sleep?” 

GOOD OLD WAY 

Here are the headlines that seem 
to shout at us each time we pick up 
a newspaper: “Man Slain in Speak- 
easy Shooting,’ “Trio Killed as 
Train Hits Auto,” “Four Die in Air- 
plane Crash,” “Wife Shoots Husband 

-Kills Self.” “Fast Trains Crash— 
Six Killed,” “Couple Drown When 
Canoe Overturns.” 

Gosh! it must be wonderful to die 
a good, old-fashioned death from 
pneumonia, halitosis or barber’s itch! 


CAME BACK AGAIN 

A commercial traveler away from 
home for long periods at a time saw 
very little of his child, aged four, and 
returning home one morning very 
early, he stayed in the sitting-room 
reading a newspaper until the family 
got up 

Presently his little daughter came 
in. She her father for a 
few moments, and then shouted: 

“Mamma! Mamma! Come here, 
quick! That man’s here again.” 


looked at 


RIGHT AT THAT 

One of the two 
reading a newspaper. 
she remarked to her com- 
panion, “that Mr. So-and-So, the oe: 
togenarian, is dead Now, what on 
earth is an octogenarian?” 

“I'm sure I haven't the faintest 
idea,” replied the other girl. “But 
they’re a sickly lot. You never hear 
of one but he’s dying.” 


girls in the bus was 


“T g¢ e.” 


ANYWAY, IT MADE US LAUGH! 


Hero: “Cur! Where are those pa- 


pers?” 

Villain: ‘They are at the black- 
smith's.” 

Hero: “Ha! So you're having 
them forged?” 


Villain: “No, I’m them 


filed!” 


having 


BIRTH OF A BEAUTIFUL WALLOP 

Judge: “Then it’s true that 
struck your neighbor in the eye with 
your fist? Have you any explanation 
to make?” 

Oysterpuff: “Yes, your honor. I'm 
so terribly near-sighted. I only want- 
ed to beckon to him.” 


you 


NOT WANTED IN HEAVEN 

Johnny was gazing at his one-day- 
old brother, who lay squealing and 
yelling in his cot. 

“Has he 
quired Johnny. 

“Yes, dear.” 


“No wonder they put him out.” 


come from heaven?” inr- 


ROPED AND BRANDED 
“Well, Tommy, congratu- 
Your sister has just prom- 


Suitor: 
late me. 
ised to marry me.” 

Tommy: “That's old 
promised mother she'd 
ages ago.” 


news. She 


marry you 


A DIFFERENT MATTER 
Smith: “So your son is in college? 
How is he making it?” 
Smithers: “He isn’t. I'm making 
it and he’s spending it.” 
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Wherever you go, you 
find this malt of" 
superior quality 









Doing just one thing 
makes men experts, 
whether it's cutting 
down a forest or mak- 
ing malt. The maltsters 
who make Blue Rib- 
bon do nothing but 
make malt one 
reason for its supe- 
rior quality. ‘ai 
by P.M. P. Co. 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST SELLER 








Don’t let wrong 
methods spoil the 
good work of this 


VALUABLE 
ACHINE 





Cream-making machines—that’s what 
cows are. Some “makes” (breeds) are 
naturally equipped to produce larger 
quantities than others. But there the 
responsibility of the “machine” itself 
ends. The rest is up to the “engineer” 
—the owner. Breeding and feeding 
are, of course, the chief factors in 
cream production. But it is surprising 
how many dairymen and farmers over- 
look the importance of proper care of 
cows—and especially the proper care 
of the milk and cream after it leaves 
the udder ... That’s where quality 
figures; where the difference between 
top and low prices is either made or 
Jost. 


One of the most useful and widely 
distributed booklets on right and 
wrong methods of cream production 
has been compiled by Armour and 
Company, with the aid of some of the 
highest authorities on the subject. We 
will gladly send you a copy, with- 
out cost or obligation. 

Simply fill out and T 4. fa. 
mail the coupon below. 4+ President 


ARMOUR =* COMPANY 
O. <4 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday 
night over 36 stations associated with the 
N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 8:30 P. M.- 
9 P. M. 





ARMOUR 


Chicago, 


AND CO., 


Illinois. 


Dept. 


Please send me a copy of your free cream 
understood that this 


booklet. It is expressly 
request does not obligate me in any way. 


pg eee rr ey MRI co ire tlm 
Street or R.F.D. No...... Post Olb60. 6. cccccee 
Me ee ey ee, ee ee Oe ae 


FWH-A, 



































FONTENELLE 


OMAHA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD 


400 Rooms 
with Bath from 


$2.50 


100 Rooms Priced 
From $3 DOWN! 
150 Rooms Priced 


From $3.50 DOWN! 
Luxurious Accommo- 
ations 
Popular Dining Rooms 


OPERATED BY EPPLEY 
HOTELS COMPANY 






































TREAT GALLS 
While Horse Works 


Cuts, galls, boils, open sores-—get after 
them with good old Absorbine’s won 
derful healing help It brings quick re- 
lief from lameness caused 
by strain or sprain. Never 
blisters, never removes hair 
-horse can work during 
treatment Economical 
Little goes far. Large bot 
tle, $2.50 Any druggist 
W. F. Young, Inc., 289 Ly 
man St., Springfield, Mass 


use ABSORBINE 






























1 pound De Soto Condensed Buttermills | Novy 


New 
mixed with water makes 4 gals pig slop. 
noe. For poultry feed, 11b. to 3 gals. water, | COW 


Keeps fresh . Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Mina, 
Gixo pounn Teiat PAN FoR 60¢ IN STAMPS 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 











oeee it is always BETTER 
when you use TONES 


[Ys OLD GOLDEN 


@An expert blend of finest 
coffees .... a finer, richer 
flavor... . shundint aroma 

Paty ¢ roaster- mesh 


ONE'S “hi-vac” container is the = es 
highest test vacuum known to the Em ~ = : CoO ntai ‘ ry f 
ee : ees 


coffee industry today. Actually, 
99.5°~ of atmospheric oxygen has been 
excluded from this container. This, 
together with the fact that it is packed 
as quickly as possible after roasting, 
means that Tone’s Old Golden is al- 
ways roaster-fresh. 














ARM women make coffee many different ways. Some 
boil it, some steep it. Some use the drip method. 
while many prefer a percolator. Whatever your fa- 
vorite method—whatever suits your household best 
—one thing is certain. Your coffee will always be 
better, more enjoyable when you use Tone’s Old 
Golden. 

Why does Tone’s Old Golden make better coffee? 
For three definite reasons. In the first place, it is a 
blend of high-grade coffees, chosen by experts as the 
best among the best. Second, it comes into your 
kitchen roaster-fresh, for it is packed as soon as po* 
sible after roasting. And finally, Tone’s Old Golden 
is packed in a high vacuum container. This container 
has the highest vacuum of any container on the mar 
ket today. It seals in all the delicate substances which 
give coffee flavor, strength and aroma. They are all 
there, in abundance, when you unseal the container. 

And so, we say to farm home-makers “No matter 
how you make coffee, it is always better when you use 
Tone’s Old Golden.” But, prove it yourself in your 
own kitchen, by your own regular method of making 
coffee. Get a pound at your grocer’s. Try it at your 
table. Then, you will see why Tone’s Old Golden is 
now the favorite in thousands and thousands of 
Iowa homes. 





